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O* Sunday afternoon, about twelve minutes after two o'clock, the 

people of this country, from Maine to Maryland, and as far west as 
Ohio, felt the unusual shock of an earthquake, which lasted some seconds, 
and was severe enough to throw down a few shaky chimneys, but did 
no other damage. This was the more significant as it occurred so largely 
in a region hitherto supposed to be entirely free from seismic disturbances. 
That earthquake shocks of a slight kind have occurred from time to time 
along the Atlantic Coast every one is aware. But high scientific authori- 
ties, such as the late Professor FRAZER of the University of Pennsylvania, 
have declared that the Alleghany mountain system, from the Delaware 
westward, was exempt fromthis danger. This opinion they based partly 
on observation of its immunity when the Mississippi valley and the coast 
line suffered, and partly on the structure of its rocks, which they judged 
to indicate that the time for such convulsions was past with this region. 
The event of last Sunday, while not a serious convulsion in itself, shows 
that we do not enjoy immunity in this respect. The behavior of the peo- 
ple under the alarm of the shock was good, but perhaps a part of the 
credit is due to the fact that in most cases the shock was over before they 
made up their minds as to what was the matter. But we should not re- 
gard a series of earthquakes or the likelihood of them as likely to make 
us a more sober and settled nation. 


THAT General BUTLER has made up his mind to stand as a candidate 
for the presidency is the most important change inthe political situation. 
Of course both parties do their utmost to prove that the other has to suf- 
fer from the decision. The Republicans however are the most at ease 
about the matter. It is true that in New York and Massachusetts, where 
Mr. BUTLER means to concentrate his energies, there are those who will 
give him votes which otherwise would have gone to Mr. BLAINE. But 
on the other hand it is true that the votes are those of men who vote 
with the Democrats generally, and whose votes for Mr. BUTLER will be 
a deduction from the strength of that party in ordinary years. They 
vote for General BUTLER because they were bound to oppose the nomi- 
nee of their own party at any rate, and they find that a vote for the 
Greenback and Labor candidate is less of a wrench. General BUTLER’S 
strength will be much less than if he had been more prompt in announc- 
ing his candidacy. In the interval between his nomination and his ac- 
ceptance many of his friends have pronounced for the Republican can- 
didates, and will stick there. Others were sure for Mr. BLAINE at any 
rate. They mean to cast not a half-vote for Mr. CLEVELAND’S defeat, 
but a whole one. 

The ultimate purpose of General BUTLER’s candidacy is to make 
himself the president of the country at sometime. Even he has no more 
hope of being chosen this time than Mr. PARNELL has of being made 
prime minister of England by the coming election. Butas Mr. PARNELL 
works his way to Irish parliamentary independence by making himself 
formidable to every English administration, so General BUTLER means 
to make the Democra‘s anxious to conciliate him by showing how much 
he can harm them. That his campaign is to be directed with especial 
reference to them is shown by his announcement that his letter of accept- 
ance will follow Mr. CLEVELAND’S, and will be in substance a comment 
on that and on the action of the Democratic Convention. The tariff will 
hold a prominent place in it, as in his Chicago speech. He will force 
the discussion of the tariff, with the right of one who pressed it upon the 
Convention in person and was yoted down by about seven to one. 
Indeed he is forcing it already. Zhe Times of New York devotes to his 
candidacy the first anti-tariff article it has published since Mr. BLAINE 
was nominated, in which it undertakes to show that he cannot expect 
workmen to vote for him because of his being a Protectionist. But it is 
just on that account that the workmen of our great cities are going to 
vote for him or for Mr. BLAINE, in preference to a candidate who stands 
on a platform which traduces the Tariff and demands its abolition by its 
cry for ‘taxation for public purposes exclusively,” 
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THE Democrats have been holding ratification meetings in Boston 
which serve to show how much the party has lost by the defection of the 
workingmen to Mr. BLAINE or General BuTLeER. Even their new 
friends the ex-Republican papers admit that there was none of the 
enthusiasm which General BUTLER’S canvass awakened; and Zhe Jour- 
nal asserts, and challengescontradiction, that neither of the two meetings 
secured a full hall or held its audience to the end. The main stay of 
the party now in New England is General P. A. COLLINS, who assures 
his friends that the Irish voters will support the ticket as usual, and who 
appeals without stint to the old attachments of his countrymen in Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S behalf. General CoLLINs is one of those men who belong 
to their party in the strongest sense of the word ‘‘belong.’’ On more 
than one occasion he has avowed views of party allegiance which re- 
mind us of the well-known admission of the party ‘“‘ war-horse” that he 
would vote for the Enemy of mankind if he got the “ regular’’ nomina- 
tion. A man of this way of thinking is about the last in the world to 
take the measure of a movement toward political independence, such as 
is now going forward among his countrymen in America. Nothing but 
the returns on election day will convince General COLLINS and leaders 
like him, that they no longer carry the Irish vote in their pockets, and 
that Irishmen in America are not of his way of thinking as to the obli- 
gations of party allegiance. 


IT is most ominous for the Democratic party that the propriety of 
withdrawing their candidate for the presidency is already discussed by 
members of his own party. Our readers will remember that the demand 
of Zhe World for the retirement of General BLair, who was their can- 
didate for the vice-presidency in 1868, was regarded a fatal concession as 
to the prospects of the party if he remained on its ticket. Nothing but 
the utmost stress of difficulty ever forces a party to treat such matters as 
open to discussion. The charges against Governor CLEVELAND are so 
serious in their character, there has been such failure to meet and an- 
swer them, and their effect upon the public mind has been so great, that 
Republicans are justified in discussing his withdrawal as a possible con- 
tingency, and in calculating its effect on the campaign. One thing is 
certain,—no change of front as to candidates will relieve the Democrats 
of the odium of nominating Mr. CLEVELAND. The objections to him 
were put before the Chicago Convention, and were met with just such 
insufficient answers his friends find so unsatisfactory to the American 
people now. They were urged again on the Conference of the Inde- 
pendents, and were met in the same fashion. The florid eulogy of Mr. 
CLEVELAND in the Address adopted by that Conference was somewhat 
like the painful eloquence of praise with which men are dismissed from 
posts they have been found incompetent to fill. The more fervid the 
eloquence, the more reason to suspect something behind the rhetoric. 

The best course open to the Independents is that indicated by Presi- 
dent SEELYE, who seems about to go over to Mr. St. JOHN’s support. If 
they want a man against whom nothing has been said, and whose excel- 
lence nobody calls in question, they have him in the ex-Governor of 
Kansas. They find behind him a party of truly good people, not strong 
enough to make a stir, but in earnest as to what they profess to believe. 
It is true that many Independents do not believe in Prohibition; but 
neither do they believe in Democracy, as that word has its meaning in 
our politics. They can be as comfortable in voting for a party in which 
Miss FRANCES WILLARD holds a place of honor, as one that assigns 
that place to Mr. WILLIAM H. BARNuM. It is true that Prohibition is 
not ‘‘ practical politics.” But they have forsworn practical politics as 
savoring of the powers of darkness. They do not despise a party 
because it is small, or they would despise themselves as the smallest 
party in the country. 


Ir the Democrats should withdraw Mr. CLEVELAND, whom will they 
put in nomination? Naturally the gentleman who stood second in the 
suffrages of their national Convention. Mr. BAYARD would suffer some- 
thing from the badness of his war record. But much less probably than 
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his enemies pretend. He is a man of integrity and purity ; and while 
we believe that no nomination can now prevent Mr. BLAINE’s election, 
Mr. BAYARD’s might come as near to doing so as any other the Demo- 
crats could make. Should Mr. CLEVELAND see fit to yield to the pressure 
for his withdrawal, there would be no necessity for a second session of 
the National Convention. The National Committee might take the can- 
didate who stood second at Chicago and present him for the suffrages of 
the party, with the sense that they had done at once the most regular 
and the wisest thing in their power. We sincerely hope that this course 
will be taken. The great body of American citizens known as the 
Democratic party owes it to the national good name not to persist in 
advocating a candidate seen to be disqualified for the high office of chief 
magistrate. The success of the Republicans is better assured by his 
continuance before the country than otherwise. But in this matter duty 
to the common country comes before party obligations. 


WE must protest against the treatment Mr. CARL SCHURz is receiving 
from many of the Republican newspapers. His Brooklyn speech was 
in the bad taste in which the Independents have been conducting their 
campaign from the start. It was needlessly offensive and abusive, and 
exaggerated the admittedly unpleasant elements in Mr. BLAINE’S letters 
with great skill, so as to make them seem what they are not,—evidences 
of dishonesty. On this ground we are ready to fight Mr. ScHuRz, but 
we must deny that he has given his unfriends any good reason to charge 
him with mercenariness. It is true that in the campaign of 1876 Mr. 
SCHURzZ was paid for making speeches at a rate not usual in our politics, 
and that the American people are accustomed to expect gratuitous help 
from their public men in the conduct of campaigns, and are justly 
offended if this be refused. Buta gentleman in Mr. ScHURz’s position 
is not like a senator or representative, who holds office with the under- 
standing that this is required of him. He was out of office and had no 
reason to suppose that he would be called to fill any. He was depend- 
ing to soine extent upon lecturing for his support. This censure is the 
more unfair as Mr. ScHuRz has given evidences very recently of his 
superiority to the motives thus ascribed to him. He retired from the 
editorship of Zhe Evening Post, on satisfying himself that the proprie- 
tors of that paper were using it in an unwarrantable way for the promo- 
tion of their stock-jobbing schemes. His German friends thereupon 
offered to raise for him a fund of $100,000, and though he is far from 
being a rich man, he refused their offer with thanks. Mr. CARL SCHURZ 
is a man with faults, doubtless, but in censuring him, let us be sure we 
have hit the right points. 


WE have a good word also for another opponent. In a recent review 
of the history of the Democratic party it is said that in its long tenure of 
power it devised nothing of permanent value, except the Sub-Treasury 
system for collection of the national revenues. As every reader of Mr. 
COLWELL’s “ Ways and Means of Payment” knows, the Sub-Treasury 
system is the clumsiest and most mischievous arrangement that misdi- 
rected ingenuity ever devised for the derangement of a nation’s currency, 
and one which the business men of no country in Europe would endure 
for an instant. The Democratic party did much better things for the 
country than that. It swept away property qualifications for the suffrage 
and made it universal in nearly every State. It set its face against all 
the exclusive legislation by which immigrants were to be debarred from 
a share in the political life of the nation and of its states, and were 
to be kept forever as “proselytes of the gate.” Even in the matter 
of slavery, where it made its fatal blunder, it was at one time more 
friendly to freedom than any other party. Mr. EMERSON in one of his 
Essays praises the party on this very ground, in words which his younger 
readers must have found very puzzling. It was not until its final and 
fatal alliance with the Slave Power that the Democracy forfeited its 
claim to sympathy. 


THE great increase in the silver in the national Treasury and the par- 
allel decrease in gold, have forced the authorities to ask themselves what 
policy they mean to pursue in the near future. They continue to take it 
for granted that the amount needed for the security of the greenbacks is 
much larger than seems to us reasonable. Orders have been given to 


the Sub-Treasury at New York to pay out greenbacks instead of gold until 
further orders ; and it is expected that those orders will be to the effect 
that silver must take the place of gold in paying all claims on the gov- 
ernment excepting those for the interest or principal of the national debt. 





The whole course of the Treasury in its treatment of silver has been of a 
character to frustrate the purpose of the nation as expressed in Congres- 
sional legislation. It was the intention of Congress that silver should be 
treated exactly as gold was in the discharge of obligations whose liquida- 
tion in gold was not a matter of distinct pledge to the public creditors. 
For years past the legislative action of the nation has looked one way, 
and its executive action another. The treasury has been in the hands of 
men who “ did not believe in silver,” and who followed the doubtful pre- 
cedent set by Mr. SHERMAN in discountenancing it by their official action. 
As a result, the experiment made in the restoration of silver to our coin- 
age at the 1.16 standard has not had a fair trial. We believe none the 
less that the experiment is at end, and the only hope for silver is in forc- 
ing international action by discontinuing its coinage. But the business 
of effecting its discontinuance is made much more difficult by the fact 
that the authorities in both the Treasury and the national banks have be- 
haved so as to put themselves out of court. They have lost weight as 
advisers on this subject. They have caused a break between the com- 
munity at large and those to whom it should have looked for guidance on 
these matters, and this is a division for which the community is not 
chiefly responsible. 


Our neglect of our Indian wards finds a new illustration in the des- 
patch from Helena, that three thousand of the Piegan fndians are dying 
of hunger, and that the people of the Territory are most anxious to have 
the government come to their assistance. The notion that a good Indian 
must be a dead Indian seems, in this as in other cases, to have yielded 
to the experience that the red man is as susceptible to kind treatment as 
any other. It is true that there should be no necessity for the govern- 
ment sending aid to any class of our people, and that the bad system 
which demands this must be altered. In some cases it has been altered. 
There are Indian tribes who are no more dependent upon the national 
government, than are the people of any New England town. The differ- 
ence between them and the Piegans is that tribes like the latter have not 
been put in the way of coming up to the white man in owning their own 
farms and houses, or in holding their property in severalty. Our success 
in the few cases in which we have brought the wildest tribes under the 
influence of a Christian civilization, is not due to anything in the people, 
but to the treatment to which they have been subjected. 


ALETTER to The Tribune says that Dr. HILLER, an eminent authority, 
thinks we in America have had less success than we have a right to ex- 
pect from the genius of our people, because we have tried to deal with 
music after a wholesale fashion to which the art does not lend itself. 
The kernel of the mischief lies in that Star system by which we import 
European artists at enormous figures, that can be remunerative only when 
the rest of the troupe are of inferior and cheap quality. So long as we 
depend upon Europe to any great extent for our supply of talent, we may 
expect to be insulted by demands from these artists which imply that the 
United States is about on a par with Timbuctoo, and that nothing but 
princely offers can repay them for taking such a journey. 

It is notable that one of these artists should be the first or at least the 
most prominent in suggesting that we put a stop to this folly by taking 
some pains for the development of native talent. Madame NILSSON 
urges the American people to establish a great national Conservatory of 
Music, by which our own singers may enjoy the advantages now to be 
obtained only by study in Europe. She is not content to take our money 
for her services as an artist. Her hearty and frank liking for our coun- 
try finds expression in a desire to do something that may be of perma- 
nent benefit to America, and may put a stop to our neglect to of the 
really good voices and capacities she sees to exist among us. We think 
that every patriotic American will hope that the impulse she is trying to 
give us will have the effect she hopes for. 


THE able head of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Colonel CARROLL D. WRIGHT, has just issued a report of national im- 
portance and permanent value. The first half is given to a discussion 
of the condition of the working girls, which it finds to be far from satis- 
factory, but chiefly so through the excessive pressure of women upon 
all the avenues of employment open to them. The second is a compari- 
son between the laborers of England and those of Massachusetts as re- 
gards (1) the rate of wages ; (2) the cost of living at the same standard ; 
and (3) the comparative standard of living. The statistics have been 
collected by many independent authorities, who knew nothing of each 
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other’s operations. They have been compared and compiled with con- 
scientious care. They give thoroughly trustworthy results with regard 
to a much disputed topic. They go to show that the cost of clothing and 
of “groceries ’’ is slightly greater in Massachusetts; that that of provi- 
sions is lower; and that any difference in favor of England is much 
more than compensated by the high rate at which labor is paid in the 
American state. The American workman lives at a much higher rate 
than his English brother, and yet he has opportunities for saving a sur- 
plus out of his wages at that rate which the Englishman does not enjoy 
from his wages even if he live at the lower rate. These results 
are no doubt true equally for our manufacturing commonwealths 
generally. The report has an especial value at the present time, when 
the votes of our working classes are invoked to put an end to the system 
which has made a higher standard of living possible to them. 


THE good news of last week as to the localization of the cholera in 
Southern France and its decrease is changed this week to the most se-. 
rious intelligence we have had since this dreadful epidemic began its 
course. Not only has the death rate risen again in France, and the num- 
ber of infected centres increased very considerably, but the disease has 
broken out in Northern England. This no doubt occurred through the 
infection carried into Liverpool by the ship which was taken some weeks 
ago to the docks, after undergoing the hasty and scanty disinfection 
which commercial urgency has substituted for the more thorough one 
insisted on by scientific men. In this case England has been forced to 
drink of the fatal cup she has so often offered to the lips of others. Her 
ideas as to what is needed as a safeguard against the cholera are dis- 
credited before the world, and we have had our warning to put no trust 
in her precautions as giving us any security against the onward march 
of the pestilence. It is needless to say that the presence of the cholera 
in Lancashire makes its appearance among us much more likely than 
if we had succeeded in keeping it as far off as Southern France. 


At last France has begun war upon China by bombarding a defence- 
less port on the Island of Formosa, and taking possession of it after a 
needless display of destructive force. The French government has 
enough regard for the opinion of mankind to express some distrust of 
the report. But what has there been in France’s recent relations with 
the weaker and less civilized parts of the world, that would suggest any 
hesitation about bombarding an unfortified port? Has not her fleet been 
carrying on this barbarous work at every town on the Madagascar coast, 
until not a poor village is left unshattered by the ‘‘ resources of civiliza- 
tion”’ at her disposal? In truth she, like the other powers of Western 
Europe, has been acting on the principle, avowed by their text-writers 
on International Law, that the rules of that law bind civilized countries 
toward each other, but leave them free to do as they please toward those 
they choose to regard as uncivilized. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 301.] 





OMITTED STATEMENTS IN MR. CURTIS’S ADDRESS. 


T the recent conference of the National Association for the Reform of 
the Civil Service, Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, who was re- 
elected President, made a very admirable speech on the work of the year. 
It was, however, as admirable for its omissions as for its statements. It 
avoided as much as possible anything that could give offence to political 
susceptibilities, and dealt tenderly with the responsibilities of the friends 
of the reform for the year’s defeats. We do not pretend to cope with Mr. 
CurRTIS in fluency and felicity of statement, but we have jotted down a 
few paragraphs, which he might have uttered, and which are not less 
true than any to be found in his address. Thus, he might have truly 
said : 

“ The failure of the bill to repeal the law which fixes four years as 
the term of office in the national civil service, unless the President reap- 
point, was not surprising under the circumstance. When we approached 
Congress in 1882 in support of the Pendleton Bill, it was with an em- 
phasis which left no room for mistake. We made the politicians under- 
stand that we had obtained the ear of the people, and that we meant to 
use our advantage to their disadvantage, if they failed to comply with our 
demands. That they did what they wished I see no reason to believe; 
that they did what we wished all the world knows. In the case of the 
four years’ law, at the recent session, we took a less effective course. If 








we roared, it was as gently as a sucking dove. A few mild petitions 
were presented, but there was no ‘pressure,’ no lobbying, no warning of 
penalties to follow the rejection of our measure. As a consequence, 
the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives refused to take 
us seriously. They laughed at our demands, as believing that we did 
not care much whether they complied with them or not, and they voted 
down the bill as likely to prove an obstacle to their own plans, in case 
they elected their candidate for the presidency. I may remark here that, 
as in the case of my friend Governor CLEVELAND, experience shows a 
Democrat to be more susceptible to enthusiasm for reform, after he has 
turned out all the Republican office-holders within reach. 

“The reasons for our comparative apathy this year were various. 
Some of us thought we should achieve nothing with so hungry a party as 
the Democracy in control of the House of Representatives. Others did 
not care much whether the four years’ law were repealed or not. Our 
unqualified praises of competitive examinations as a panacea for our 
political evils had led them to regard the victory of 1882 as all-sufficient. 
They had accomplished what they had been assured was all sufficient ; 
why should they ask for more? Why give the politicans the notice that 
C. S. R. is a daughter of the horse leech? So they did not ask, and we 
did not get. 

“The chances of a repeal of the law in question must depend very 
much on the pending election. If the Republicans secure the House 
and elect the President, it probably will be done, as Mr. BLAINE is op- 
posed to the law as it stands. If the Democrats do so, they certainly 
will not do anything which may tend to obstruct their removal of the 
body of Republican officials. Mr. HENDRICKS has sketched their pro- 
gramme in his speech at Indianapolis, and, as Mr. SCHURZz said in 1880, 
in whatever else they may change, they will not change in this. 

‘‘A chief achievement of the year is the distinct declaration in favor 
of our Reform, which is to be found in the platform of the Republican 
party. To show how clear and unreserved is the adherence of this great 
party to our cause, I may say that they left the wording of their declara- 
tion to the President of your Association, who was a delegate. What I 
saw fit to write was accepted by the Committee on Resolutions without 
demurrer, and was adopted by the Convention without a dissenting 
Like the other parts of that platform, the plank I prepared gives 
forth no uncertain sound. It applauds what has been done, and it 
demands farther action on just the same line. Had I seen fit to include 
a demand for the repeal of the four years’ law, I make no doubt it would 
have been adopted as cheerfully, and the education of public opinion 
in the right direction would have taken a forward step. But in truth I 
was in such a state of mind about the Protectionist plank that I did not 
get my intellect rightly focussed. 

“In contrast to the explicitness of the Republican platform, is the 
studied ambiguity, on this as on all points, of that adopted by the Demo- 
crats. There is no recognition of what has been done,—no indication 
of what is proposed. Nothing is propounded but ‘a proper reform of 
the civil service,’ and this from men who think General JACKSON effected 
such a reform when he swept all but his friends out of office. This com- 
parative silence is most ominous, especially when taken in connection 
with General BUTLER’s challenge to produce a single member of the 
Convention who believed in C.S. R.,—a challenge to which there was no 
response ! 

“‘It was not merely by their words that the two conventions indicated 
their relative position in this great matter. The manner in which they 
selected their candidates for the chief office in the gift of the people, was 
equally notable for us. The office-holding element was present in con- 
siderable strength in the Republican Convention. It had been mustered 
by those means which we as Reformers always have denounced and 
deplored. But this element and its candidate were in a minority, 
and all the more so as the tyranny of the Unit Rule had been 
broken, and delegates were free to i speak and vote in accordance 
with their personal convictions of right. The candidate was se- 
lected by the unconstrained voice of the party, and he occupies 
to-day before the people a stronger and firmer position with a higher 
claim on the votes of its members, than any of his predecessors, except 
the great and good man who was shot down in his presence by the tool 
of the Spoils system. May we not be assured that a man who has gone 
through that solemn experience has learnt not less but more deeply than 
other men the lesson it conveys. I am glad to know that this hope is 
confirmed by every word Mr. BLaInE has uttered on the subject since Mr, 
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GARFIELD’s death, from his great memorial oration, which was a revela- 
tion of his own character, as well as that of his friends, down to his 
recent letter of acceptance. 

‘‘Mr. CLEVELAND on the contrary was chosen by the free use of means 
we always have characterized as on a par with branding-iron and the 
lash. His subordinates were marched to Chicago to work for his nomi- 
nation, in such numbers that business was suspended in at least one de- 
partment of the government of our city. Under the unit rule the votes 
of men who detested him were counted as part of his strength. Notorious 
corruptionists were busy on the floor of the Convention in his behalf, 
and his candidacy was promoted by those notable reformers, Messrs. 
MANNING, THOMPSON and Davipson. And now by his own selection, 
Mr. Wo. H. Barnum, the dealer in Indiana mules, has been put in 
charge of the campaign for his election. My friends, is there any room 
for doubt or hesitation on our part, when the choice lies between two 
such men for the presidency of the first nation under heaven?” [Loud 
Applause. | 


THE AMERICAN POLICY AND CANDIDATE. 
is to his unequivocal Americanism that Mr. BLAINE owes much of 

his popular strength. Like Cay, he stands before his countrymen 
as one of them, openly and positively. He so stands, indeed, before the 
world ; the chorus of the London newspapers against him, when he was 
named at Chicago, and their appellation of ‘‘a BEACONSFIELD beyond 
the sea,”’ showed how well they appreciated his virile devotion to Ameri- 
can interests. 

To believe in that policy which will develop and maintain all of the 
country’s elements of strength is not merely wise, but it is broad and 
statesmanlike. It is not against the world but for the world. It is inthe 
interest of mankind everywhere, not that the United States should be 
crippled but that it should be vigorous, not that its powers should be 
feebly put forth, but that they should be pushed to their complete devel- 
opment, not that it should be poor but that it should be prosperous. 
The influence of America upon the life of the world is already great: it 
will be greater in proportion as its steady success shall be maintained. 

This, we say, is the American policy: by legislation, by executive 
energy to build up steadily the American structure. For such a policy 
Mr. BLAINE stands as a singularly intelligent and able leader. It means, 
and he means, no encroachment upon the rights of others, yet no tolera- 
tion of encroachment by others on our own. They mean the mainte- 
nance of our industrial independence as the basis of our political inde- 
pendence. They mean that we shall not submit our country to the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland or of India, that we shall not abandon our markets to 
be a fattening place for Manchester or -London, that we shall create 
amongst our own people, by legislation adapted to the purpose, every 
skilful industry for which our country is suited, or which will be useful 
to us in the competition of nations. 

Mr. BLAINE’s candidacy is deservedly strong on this ground. His 
administration gives us the assurance that the American policy will be 
carried out, faithfully, vigorously, and intelligently. His election may 
well begin a new historical epoch—that in which, for the first time, the 
American nation walks steadily, alone, in the full consciousness and the 
just exercise of its own powers. This means no war, but peace ; no en- 
tanglement, but a true independence; no complicated diplomacy, but an 
open and honorable dealing. It includes the protection of our coasts by 
good defences, the guardianship of our commerce and our citizenship by 
an adequate navy, the decent and firm maintenance of our premiership 
upon the Western Continent. 

That the election of Mr. BLAINE, because he represents Americanism, 
is natural and to be fully expected seems to us plain. Why should the 
American people decline to take that candidate who is most thoroughly 
one with them in temper and purpose? How could it be possible that 
they would prefer to him one who is less distinctly devoted to America ? 
How could they stultify themselves by showing that the cry of the organs 
of English interests against a candidate had its effect? How could they 
vote to present their markets to foreign capital and to close the doors of 
their own factories and mills? Such a spectacle has been seen amongst 


people whose natural vigor was feeble, whose virtue was Cebauched by 
foreign influence, whose perception of their own situation was darkened, 
but it will not be witnessed, we dare to think, in the Republic of the 
United States, in the year 1884. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE issue of certificates of indebtedness by “ receivers,” under the 
authority of the courts, has attracted attention, and in some cases 
caused very serious comment, since the certificates became, under the 
construction of law heretofore applied, a lien prior to everything else, 
entitled to payment before even first mortgages. While it is difficult to 
see how a receiver could operate a railroad at all, unless he could make 
certain the keeping of such engagements as he may find it necessary to 
make, and his promise to pay be of the utmost validity, yet it is evident 
that these powers, if sufficiently extended, might underpin the first lien 
on the property to such an extent as to impair if not destroy its security. 
If the receiver should ask authority, and the court should confer it, to 
issue very large amounts of Certificates, the holders of first mortgage 
bonds who had thought themselves absolutely safe, would find them- 

selves hoisted into the air with other unsecured creditors. 

Mr. C. STUART PATTERSON, a member of the bar of this city, has pub- 
lished an interesting paper on the subject in a legal journal, Weekly 

Notes of Cases, in the course of which he says: 


While there is nothing either in the adjudged cases or in the principles un- 
derlying them, which authorizes the issue of certificates to the prejudice of prior 
incumbrances, for the purpose of paying either the interest upon or the principal 
of either floating debt or junior incumbrances, or indeed for any purpose not es- 
sential to the preservation of the property which the court is administering, yet it 
is the clear result of the authorities, that the decree of the court authorizing the 
certificates is conclusive as to the propriety of their issue, and binding upon all 
parties interested, who having had, either actually or constructively, their day in 
court, have not.objected. It is therefore suggested that enlightened selfishness 
requires mortgage trustees to act promptly in the protection of the interest of 
their bondholders, and, if necessary for that protection, to make timely opposition 
to the authorization of certificates, and that under such circumstances it would be 
well for bondholders to call upon their mortgage trustees to act, and in default of 
such action, themselves to intervene in the suit, in which the receiver has been 
appointed, and thus acquire a standing in court. 


The answer is made to Mr. PATTERSON’S suggestion that parties in 
interest do not know in advance when application will be made for au- 
thority to issue certificates, and hence cannot have their “‘ day in court”’ 
to object. 


A CORRESPONDENT of JVo/es and Queries, (London), offers an ex- 
planation of the line in GOLDsMITH’s ‘ Traveller :” 


“‘ LUKE’s ironcrown and DAMIEN’S bed of steel.” 


He ascribes the allusion to the peasants’ war in Germany, in 1514, when 
GEORGE Dozsa, a Hungarian leader, was put to death by being seated 
on an iron throne with a fire beneath it, while at the sarhe time a crown 
of red hot iron was placed on his head, and his flesh torn from him with 
red hot pincers, and thrown to his followers. 


AMERICANS who contemplate sending their sons to study ig Germany 
may be interested to learn that the comparatively new University of 
Freiburg in the Breisgau, Grand Duchy of Baden, excels ail its German 
competitors in the rapidity of its growth, and fairly rivals the ancient 
alma mater of Heidelberg. From 297 students in 1874, the number has 
increased to 1,058 during the present semester, of whom about one-third 
are natives of Baden, the remaining two-thirds coming from Northern 
Germany. The Baden Government has granted large subsidies to this 
youngest of German universities, and vast and important additions have 
been made to it, such as an excellently stocked chemical laboratory, a 
new pathologico-anatomical institute, a clinic for the insane, a chair for 
Romanic, and one for linguistics, etc. The cost of living in Baden is 
‘‘extremely low.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE [RISH-AMERICANS. 
HE Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette having reprinted from THE 
AMERICAN the editorial article on ‘“‘ The Irish Revolt,’ a letter was 
addressed it by Mr. Joseph P. Carbery, who controverts the general ar- 
guments of the article, and characterizes the movement of Irish-Ameri- 
cans away from the Democratic party as one only of the revolutionary 
element among them. He concludes his letter as follows : 


You do not find a good citizen, a good Irishman, ora good Christian under the 
hat of a dynamiter and an assassin, and it is largely this acguerze who figure in 
the Irish revolt. The steady and reputable Irish-Americans are those who are 
proud of their American citizenship, and refuse to subordinate it to a sentimental 


’ and impracticable hatred; who are intelligently aiding their countrymen at home 


in the legal Parliamentary struggle now progressing to victory under the leader. 
ship of Parnell, and who believe that fidelity to friends and principles shall illus- 
trate here as elsewhere the character and conduct of the true Celtic Irishman. One 
who is himself both a Catholic and a Democrat, and who has always found in 
those organizations everything desirable for earth and heaven, dares to say in reply 
to the article in THE AMERICAN: Let the revolters go; over the battlements with 
them, down into that deep political hell yawning for such renegades. 


In commenting upon this, the Commercial Gazette says: 


It is well known by Irishmen in this country, as well as in Ireland itself, and 
the case has been strongly made out by Irish publicists, that the rack-rents and 
absentee landlordism have not struck so fatal a blow at the prosperity of Ireland 
as the commercial laws and policy of England did in destroying her manufactur- 
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ing industries, and making her tributary to the cotton lords of Manchester, and the 
iron manufacturers of Shetfield and Birmingham. 

No doubt Irishmen are largely influenced in the effort to better the condition 
of their native land by the burden of excessive rents which it has borne for so 
many years, and they have the satisfaction of knowing that already more than 
$11,000,000 of this burden has been removed by the beneficent action of the 
land act; but they also see that if the people are to have better houses to live in, 
better clothes to wear and better food to eat, there must be something more done 
than mere alleviation from the burdens of land rent, and that a restoration of 
trade and manufacturing in Ireland, which Mr. Carbery says is “ the problem of 
the future,” is essential to such a desirable physical condition of Ireland. 

American Irishmen at least are determined that a policy so vicious in its effects 
on their native country should not prevail in their adopted country, and this is the 
large motive which is carrying them this year into the Republican ranks. They 
look upon the Free Trade policy advocated by Watterson, Morrison, Carlisle and 
Hurd, and for the approval of which they can confidently appeal to the records 
and traditions of the Democratic party, as an English policy distinctively, while 
that of the Republicans is un-English so far as it protects American industries 
from the degradation to which English labor has been reduced. 


The /rish World of August 16th contains a well-written and excel- 
lent paper by Captain Patrick O'Farrell on “ British versus American 
Interests.’” We quote the conclusion: 


Why should we lower our tariff to encourage Great Britain? Abram Hewitt 
and the Democratic leaders generally, with here and there a few Republicans, 
talk of letting in the raw material free, or at least at very low rates. Allow me 
to tell those gentlemen that there can’t be any raw material brought to our ports 
Raw material is only to be found in a state of nature, and we have more raw 
material than any other country in the world. The raw material lies in our 
mines in the shape of iron ore, but when it is taken out and melted into pig iron, 
99 parts of itis labor and one part raw material. We have the raw material in 
our mines, in our woods, in our cotton fields, on the backs of our sheep. It only 
costs the price of the labor to convert this raw material into articles of necessity, 
comfort, and luxury, and when we lower the tariff we simply transfer so much 
labor from our own shores to the shores of the foreigner. Nay, more, we transfer 
incentives to improvement and ingenuity by cheapening labor. . 

Apart from my prejudice against England, not against Englishmen, I know no 
difference between Saxon and Celt; but, from the cold scientific standpoint of the 
political economist, I contend that with our varied climate, industries and pro- 
ducts, we could build a Chinese wall around this country and go on prospe:ing 
until our population would reach 150,000,000, with our 38 States and immense 
Territories, Maine, Texas, California, New York, all these States and Territories 
having perfect Free Trade with each other. It is as if Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and the rest of Europe were organized into one 
vast Free Trade confederacy. With this great difference in our favor,—-our great 
rivers and immense lakes, and our wonderful system of railroads and canals, 
enable us to carry on an international or inter-State commerce, the like of which 
the world never saw or dreamt of. 

We should not forget the grand old watchword, “ Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” There are many reasons why we should keepa keen and vigilant 
eye on English diplomacy in this country. For years past English influence has 
been at work here, and to-day we find a pro-British press firmly established in 
New York and Boston. We find Cobden clubs all over the country circulating 
Free Trade literature. Even in our colleges we find prize medals given by this 
Cobden Club in order to stimulate the American youth to propagate her perm:- 
cious doctrines of Free Trade. England would be as well pleased with us as a 
Republic as if we were a Colony. All she wants isa market for her goods. 








PRINCE BISMARCK.* 


R. BUSCH has succeeded in making an exceedingly dreary and 
commonplace book out of what one would suppose ought to be 
very interesting material. He disarms criticism, it is true, toa certain 
extent by claiming nothing more for his work than that it is a mere col- 
lection of sketches for a picture which he will leave to other artists to 
paint. Looked at even from this point of view, however, it is open to 
serious objection. What earthly value can Busch’s own reflections, for 
example, consisting for the most part of flat and stale platitudes, have for 
an artist? And yet they make up certainly a tenth if not a fifth of the two 
volumes. 

Many of these reflections are of a character which, after making all 
allowances for the fact that the German view of what constitutes irrever- 
ence, differs from the English one, will still shock the reader, unaccus- 
tomed to hear human achievements freely compared, and not unfavora- 
bly, with the work of the Deity. Another feature, scarcely more 
agreeable, is the portion which deals with Bismarck’s private life. Upon 
the ground that modern people and especially Germans desire to know 
something of the personality of their great contemporaries, Dr. Busch 
rehashes all the stories about Bismarck which have been public property 
ever since Hesekiel's Life appeared nearly twenty years ago. Bismarck’s 
opinion on nearly every conceivable subject is here trotted out. His 
youthful friendships and escapades, his love of nature, of animals and 
plants, his passion for field sports and riding, his skill with the shot gun, 
his horsemanship, histalent for languages, his favorite studies, his attitude 
toward the plastic arts, his visits to the theatres and opera, his fondness 
for cards and brandy, his dyspepsia, his nearsightedness, his hearing, his 
hatred of fresh air, his income, his skill in farming and forestry, his per- 
sonal appearance,—all these receive attention in a paragraph, each ac- 
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companied very frequently by some flat and infelicitous remark of the 
narrator. 

Wie er sich riuspert und wie er spuckt, 

Das hat er thm richtig abgeguckt. 

The most trivial details in regard to Bismarck’s life are discussed, and 
Busch himself seems half ashamed of his work, for he remarks that it 
pariakes of the character of looking through a keyhole. 

The serious portion of the work is contained in the first volume, and 
in the first chapters of the second volume. The attitude of Bismarck 
toward Austria, France, Russia, Poland, the press and Socialism respect- 
ively, is discussed in six chapters with corresponding titles. One chapter 
is devoted to his Religious Views, another to the Junker-Legend, a third 
to Diplomatic Indiscretions, and a fourth to Bismarck’s Political View and 
Moral Code of Statesmanship. The author has really added very little 
to our knowledge either of Bismarck’s character or views. He under- 
takes the very difficult task of reconciling the Chancellor’s acts and 
words of the last thirty-five years so as to make it appear that he has 
been thoroughly consistent—a task which Bismarck himself gave up 
years ago as utterly hopeless. The whele effect produced by this work 
upon the careful reader is certainly a very different one from that desired 
by the author. It makes still plainer than ever before that Bismarck’s 
active work is really finished, and that with all his great achievements 
he has done Germany one great wrong. ‘The Chancellor must see 
clearly now, if never before, that no government is possible in Germany 
for any long time to come, except parliamentary government, and yet 
instead of training and educating the people so far ‘as he could to under- 
take the task of self-government, he has devoted his whole attention of 
late years to make anything but one-man power in national legislation 
impossible. It is perfectly clear that in this attempt he is kicking against 
the pricks, and that he cannot stay, however much he may hinder, the 
onward sweep of parliamentarism in Germany. And yet all his utter- 
ances show that he is determined to fight it through to the bitter end. 
His position now is somewhat similar to that which he occupied in 1847, 
when he opposed to the death all going forward to the new, and insisted 
on keeping everything as it was—with this great difference, that, whereas 
he was then young and could learn, he is now old and cannot. No one 
can doubt that wide-spread reverence and affection for the old Emperor 
and respect for Bismarck contribute very much to the Chancellor's 
present supremacy in German politics, and that the man who is to con- 
trol German policy in the future as Bismarck has done for twenty years 
past, if there is to be any such man, will be widely different at every 
point from the “man of blood and iron.’ In a word, Bismarck belongs 
to the last generation, as is evidenced by his views on nearly all the 
great questions of constitutional government. His past success has been 
achieved by a quality which he seems to have lost—a timely appreciation 
of the logic of events—and by submitting with a good grace to the 
inevitable. He became a Constitutionalist when he saw that a constitu- 
tion could not be avoided. He was a Conservative so long as the Con- 
servative party supported his military policy at home and diplomatic 
policy abroad. He turned Liberal as soon as the Liberal party was will- 
ing to assist him in his efforts at unification. He returned to his first 
love when the Liberals showed an inclination to insist on parliamentary 
government, and to-day he appears therefore as a reactionist of most 
pronounced views. 

It lies probably in the peculiar relations of the Chancellor to the 
Reichstag that he should occasionally appear as the trainer and ring- 
master, so to speak, of the German Parliament. He has evidently never 
quite lost his old feeling in regard to representative bodies, that they are 
really pestiferous and injurious, but owing to an unfortunate conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, a necessary element in modern government, an 
unavoidable evil, which he must bear with as best he can. He under- 
takes, therefore, to tell the Reichstag what he thinks of it, and boldly 
declares that while he has a right to speak in its assemblies and insult it 
both in its individual members and as a body it has no right to call him 
to order. He goes still further and threatens not merely to dissolve it, 
which is his constitutional right, but to settle constitutional questions in 
his own favor, if it will not agree with him. 

Parliament possesses, however, power enough to hold Bismarck effec- 
tually in check, if it chose to doso. But German politics are in sucha 
hopeless state of confusion that of the dozen or more political parties rep- 
resented in the Reichstag, no two or three are agreed as to this one thing. 
Bismarck by making a timely concession, now to this party, now to that, 
is able to keep them disunited, and to force or cajole them into favoring 
his policy. The sad state of German politics is Bismarck’s opportunity 
and strength. But such a condition can not always endure, and the 
time will undoubtedly come before many years when Bismarck will 
feel compelled to retire from the government from sheer inability to con- 
duct it against a growing opposition. As it is, his opponents feel they 
have but to wait a little while and nature will take away their antagonist. 

In the meantime, Bismarck is launching one scheme after another, 
each more imposing than the preceding, and all looking to one or both 
of two ends, the consolidation of the new empire and the defense of the 
monarchy against the growing spirit of parliamentarism. He declared 
in 1881 that ever since he had become a minister he had belonged to 
no party, and that his only objects haa been to defend monarchical 
power against unconstitutional Parliamentarism and to restore, strengthen 
and develop the German empire. Of his late moves none has been 
bolder than his bid for the support of the lower classes in the form of ex- 
tensive proposals to ameliorate the condition of the laborers. Prince 
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Bismarck has attempted to secure the passage of three laws to achieve 
this end. The first provides for the insurance of workmen against 
losses through illness, the second against losses through accident, and 
the third against destitution in old age. The plan is to compel laborers 
to ensure themselves against such contingencies in companies owned 
and managed, and therefore guaranteed, by the state. Bismarck has 
supported all these measures, both in public and private. In June, 1881, 
he said, in regard to the last one: ‘‘ The State must take the matter into 
its own hands, not as alms-giving, but as the right that men have to be 
taken care of when, with the best will imaginable, they become unfit for 
work, Why should the regular soldier, disabled by war or the official, 
have a right to be pensioned in his old age and not the soldier of labor? 
This thing will make its own way; it has a future. When I die possibly 
our policy will come to grief. But State socialism will have its day, and 
he who shall take it up again will assuredly be the man at the wheel.” 

The idea underlying these principles is of course not new. Insurance 
against all of the above contingencies has been already provided, partly 
by private enterprise and partly by the State. The poor laws of nearly 
all modern civilized governments provide for an insurance against 
starvation at least. The poor law of Pennsylvania goes still further, 
and prescribes that the overseers of every district shall provide for 
every poor person who shall apply to them for relief, and that if such 
poor person be able to work, but cannot find employment, it shall be the 
duty of the overseers to provide work for him according to his ability. 
Even Bismarck, in his wildest dreams, never proposed to exceed this. 
Compulsory state insurance has been tried in certain lines of industry 
in various German states, and has worked fairly well. The whole sub- 
ject is of special importance in this connection, merely to show that 
Bismarck has turned his attention, in these latter days, as vigorously to 
economic matters as he ever did to diplomatic or political affairs; and 
his recourse to imperial proclamations shows that he still believes 
thoroughly in the magic power of imperial and royal influence upon 
public opinion. 

Bismarck’s plans for the reform of taxation are of special interest at 
present, since they reveal clearly that the problems of German finance 
are in some respects, at least, very similar to corresponding problems 
elsewhere. The overwhelming burden of direct taxation for state and 
municipal purposes has necessitated a more extensive use of indirect 
taxation for imperial purposes. Under the law passed in 1879 all income 
from customs and from certain excise duties over and above 130,000,000 
marks is to be divided among the various states. As a matter of fact, up 
to the present time the amount so divided is not more than is sufficient 
to make good the contributions which the states are bound to pay toward 
imperial expenses. But there is little doubt that in the course of time 
the state governments will realize a handsome income from the surplus 
revenue of the imperial treasury ; provided, of course, no new wars arise 
to swallow up the surplus. 

The chapter on ‘“‘ Bismarck and the Press”’ is very weak and is chiefly 
remarkable for what it omits to say. The translator has taken the liberty 
of omitting some of Bismarck’s most severe criticisms of the Berlin press 
in particular, and Dr. Busch leaves us in some doubt as to whether the 
Chancellor thinks that the press does more good than harm on the 
whole. He emphasizes the fact that Bismarck believes in government 
regulation of the press—a fact which it did not need this new book to 
proclaim to the world. No one can get any adequate idea from this 
chapter of what Bismarck understands by regulation of the press. 
That can be obtained only by studying the reports of German judicial 
decisions on the press laws. Public opinion supported the government 
in a line of action in this regard which had become impossible in Eng- 
land more than a century ago. 

Dr. Busch’s criticisms on the training of European diplomats are 
more happy than most of his remarks, and serve to explain why Ameri- 
can diplomats of almost no professional training whatever have nearly 
uniformly surpassed and outwitted their European antagonists. The life 
of an ordinary diplomat, who rises to his position through all the various 
grades of promotion, is usually so vapid and emasculating that it makes 
him entirely unfit to grapple with the more serious problems when the 
great occasions come, and the fact that Bismarck’s diplomatic career did 
not ruin him is one of the best proofs of his energy and ability. 

In closing it may be a fair question why Dr. Busch did not take the 
pains to give us the gist of this book in a little work of 150 pages at the 
most, instead of inflicting two volumes of more than 400 and 300 pages 
respectively upon a long-suffering public—two volumes filled largely with 
the doctor's own shallow remarks, with useless repetitions—telling the 
same story sometimes twice and three times—and with uninteresting per- 
sonalities and offensive comparisons. FEISEI. 








AMERICA IN PARIS. 


ONG years ago, John Sanderson, of the Philadelphia High School, 
wrote ‘‘ The American in Paris,” of which Dr. Chapman said that 

it was too broad, but not long enough. To this day it gives a bright, 
breezy picture of both the Paris and the American of half a century 
back. Later on, that very able historian and teacher, Laboulaye, a 
professor in the school in Paris most like our High School, wrote his 
‘Paris in America,” a clever hit on the salient foibles of both French 
and American life, showing wonderful knowledge of the ins and outs of 
every kind of life in the great capitals of both countries, and character- 
istic of the thoroughness of the trained teacher. A recent publication of 





a very different sort is the report, by E. Pontzen, civil engineer, of the 
first application in Paris of the Waring system of sanitary drainage. 
The author shows the gradual progress in Paris of public sanitation, 
from the open drain to the close and covered outlet, from ventilating 
these at the expense of the surrounding neighborhood, to the various 
methods of utilizing and disinfecting their contents, the use of pneumatic 
processes and of thorough washing, the separation of rain water from 
excremental and other foreign matter, and the various experimental 
methods of large sewers and separate drains. He lays stress on the 
necessity of guarding the public health in every system intended for the 
comfort and convenience of individual houses, and in this, as in so 
many other respects, the warning of Paris, with its enormous expendi- 
tures and small results, may well be used in urging on the authorities of 
Philadelphia some scientific survey and system, before undertaking the 
important and necessary work of providing this city with a thorough 
and satisfactory method of drainage. 

Paris has long employed skilled experts of the first order of excel- 
lence in the management of its public works. M. Lavoinne, a 
chief engineer of the bridges and highways, well remembered as 
the representative of the French engineers at the Centennial, made 
the Waring system known in France, and pointed out its special 
merits, cheapness in using small separate drains for rain water 
and for other matter, ventilation through pipes going out above the 
roof of houses on the route, direct connection without hydraulic or other 
interference, daily washing from reservoirs kept steadily full. The War- 
ing system was seen on trial in Omaha, Norfolk, Kalamazoo, Keene, 
Pittsfield, Buffalo and Birmingham, where it had been introduced after 
its successful introduction in Memphis. In Paris, a technical commission 
of hygienists, engineers and doctors, examined different systems of sani- 
tary drainage, and finally recommended the Waring system for trial in 
Paris, and the City Councils voted the requisite funds for its introduction 
in one of the worst quarters of the city, where above old stagnant marshes, 
a vast crowd of poor houses supply abundant material for sanitary 
drainage. Water pipes and subterraneous telegraphic wires made the 
task of placing the earthen pipes inside of the old sewers stili more diffi- 
cult, and a small supply of water only aggravated the growing deposit of 
unwholesome matter in these ancient structures. Especially near two 
large schools, one with 800, the other with goo persons to be provided for, 
were the conditions very unsatisfactory, while public /aérznes, used daily 
by 300 or 400 persons, had become a great annoyance. All this region 
was handed over to be provided with the Waring system, and, as the 
city of Paris does not allow its streets to be opened under any pretence, 
the new pipes were introduced into the old big sewers and into the walls 
and masonry of the buildings to be drained. Where it was absolutely 
necessary to provide a new line of drain pipes under ground, space was 
made under the sidewalks, and care was taken to get deep enough to 
avoid freezing, and not too deep to make any difficulty in securing a 
proper fall and the free use of siphons. Inthe Waring system, there is no 
stagnant air, but there is a constant and steady circulation of air, by 
means of the ventilating chimneys and open air chambers at regular 
intervals, with proper provision for only pure air. The reservoirs for the 
supply of water with which to flush the pipes three times every day, are 
five in number, so situated asto secure abundant and thorough cleansing. 
Five months of experience under the difficult conditions described have 
tested the system, and have secured for it high praise. Houses are free 
from odors, no opening of streets has been required, and the drains are 
alike free from smell and stoppage. The Municipal Council in April 
last ordered another commission on the subject of sanitary drainage for 
the whole of Paris, with a view to doing away with fixed and movable 
latrines, and compelling the introduction of the best system for ridding 
the town alike of excremental matter and waste. Thus America has se- 
cured a foothold in Paris and elsewhere abroad, in making foreign cities 
wholesome. 


NEW YORK CITY IN THE « BRITANNICA.” 


HE story of a great city is one of the foremost themes which a man 
can undertake. Its phases of life are more varied and emphasized 

than those of a State. Its institutions are the highest development of 
civic, scientific or philanthropic organizations. It is the focus of the in- 
fluence of nations upon each other; a nerve centre for those vast com- 
munities which are created by the intellectual and commercial require- 
ments of mankind, rather than by government or blood. The theme is 
as unique as it is magnificent. When such a subject is assigned a writer 
with a view to its publication in the first encyclopzedia of the age for diver- 
sity of contents, splendor of scholarship, and circulation, we may fairly 
expect him to evince a sense of responsibility for the thoroughness and 
good temper displayed in his task. Yet in reading the article on New 
York, in the 17th volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is difficult 
to escape the impression that its author held his subject in contempt, and 
failed to appreciate the grand relations of the chief commercial city of 
the country to mankind. For two reasons it is much to be regretted 
that this great city should not have received better treatment: first be- 
cause of the contrast in which this article stands to those in the same 
work on all other important cities of the civilized world ; secondly, be- 
cause the Encyclopedia as a work of reference goes on the shelves of all 
the great libraries of Europe, America and Australasia, in addition to its 
private circulation of over sixty thousand copies, and for years to come, 
it will be consulted as an authority by men of diverse tongues and pur- 
suits. Its spirit will percolate through the journalism of a dozen 
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nations, and who will give New York respect when one of its own citizens, 
chosen to present its characteristics to the world, accords it little or none? 
One has but to read Dr. Ellis’s fine article on Boston, or Runnion’s on 
Chicago, or those on Cincinnati, or Montreal, much more those on such 
British cities as Liverpool, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, to perceive the kindly 
enthusiasm of the writers and their forceful condensation of research. 
That the writer of the article on New York City had some impression of 
the imperial scope of his subject is disclosed by his statements that the 
city, ‘‘next to London is the most important commercial and _ financial 
centre in the world,” that it is ‘the foremost city of the Union in manu- 
factures,”” and that its periodicals “ in the field of literary and artistic 
and musical criticism are exposed to but little competition from any 
quarter.’’ Of this city, which is by the writer’s admission the unrivalled 
centre of American intelligence, but four citizens of this generation are 
named, and they are Charles Loring Brace, William M. Tweed, Fernando 
Wood and Peter Cooper. We are told in an extended note that New York 
has no back alleys, and consequently the ashes and garbage are carried 
out of front doors and deposited in barrels on the streets to await the un- 
certain arrival of the scavenger carts, except where in the better quarters 
private citizens provide at their own expense for their removal; that the 
streets are ‘impeded by carts and wagons which their owners, in disregard 
of municipal ordinances, are allowed to keep standing out of doors, thus 
saving themselves the expenses of coach-houses, consequently all that 
portion of New York which does not lie within a quarter of a mile of 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, presents a spectacle of dirt and disorder and 
bad pavement for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in other 
great capitals.’’ Fifth Avenue is described as lined for three miles 
‘with costly houses, mostly of brownstone and red brick, without much 
architectural pretension, and producing from the preponderance of 
brownstone a somewhat monotonous effect, but perhaps unequalled else- 
where as the indication of private wealth.’’ This remark, with one 
other, viz.: ‘‘ There are but few public buildings of much architectural 
pretensions,” is all that is said about the architecture of New York. 
The great hotels of the city, its historical buildings, as Trinity Church 
and St. Paul’s Church, the Grand Central Depot with its sunken ap- 
proaches, the enormous commercial buildings with their elevators and 
porters, which secure an unexampled concentration of business and make 
a sixth floor as convenient as the first, the great library buildings and 
the private hospitals and asylums are all passed without a word of de- 
scription. 

We are told again of the heterogeneous population, which exerts an 
unfortunate effect on the municipal life of the place ; of the vast fortunes 
which contribute but little, by gifts or endowments, to the public welfare ; 
of Catholic and foreign social cliques; of the decay of the old Dutch 
families and the substitution of a plutocracy, so that ‘‘there is no other 
city in the United States in which money gives a man or a woman so 
much social weight, and in which it exercises so much influence on the 
manners and amusements, and meets with so little competition from 
literary, artistic or other eminence.’’ One might suppose the writer had 
drawn his impressions of New York exclusively from Mr. Henry James, 
and was oblivious to the significance of his own remark about the varied 
uncontested eminence of its journalism. 

On another page our author assails the whole American scheme of 
taxation. ‘The rule on which the New York taxes are levied is that 
which prevails, with but little modification, all over the United States, 
. . . Viz: that every species of property, visible and invisible, is 
liable to taxation ;’’ and then he goes on to show how the honest New 
Yorkers evade the levy upon their personalty. In the same way he 
irrelevantly slaps the whole country over Boss Tweed’s shoulders. After 
speaking of treating the civil service as rewards for electioneering, and 
of the great corruption consequent thereon, he says the practice “has 
prevailed in the Federal as well as in the State service all over the 
country.” One-tenth of the whole article is devoted to the history of the 
city charter as a thread for the wrongs perpetrated by political parties, 
through Tammany Hall, Tweed and Wood. These, with the exception 
of a few dates, are all the historical narrative given in the article, the 
reader being referred to the brief summary in connection with the State 
by another writer. 

In addition to these needless defamations, which we challange as, 
however true in themselves, practically untrue when presented as ex- 
haustive of their phases of municipal life, and the needless comparisons 
and extensions to the country as a whole of their obloquy, the article is 
defective in the ground it covers. Not only are the history and archi- 
tecture of the city virtually ignored, but the statistics scarcely go beyond 
the last United States Census Reports. They are neither so collated or 
amplified as to afford any aspects of the industrial and commercial 
growth of the city. Conveyances are given quite fully so far as an ac- 
count of the surface and elevated roads and the enumeration of the fer- 
ries goes, but there is not a line to show what the communications with 
the rest of the world are; we are particularly informed that no line of 
steamers leaves the port for Europe under the American flag, but the com- 
merce is not so analyzed as to show with what countries we trade, nor to 
what extent; neither is the relation of New York to internal commerce at 
all brought out. Her canals and elevators and railway connections are 
ignored. Her libraries are dismissed with three lines; the private pic- 
ture galleries, fast growing into famous collections are neglected, and but 
little better impression is left than that New York is a half foreign city, 
bent on a sordid life, filthy, monotonous, corrupt, and its social preten- 
sion contemptible. The article is unworthy of so great a theme. 





THE PRIVATE MORALS OF A GREAT MAN. 


\ HAT were the private morals of the public men in the early days of 

the Republic? Most of us do not care to go into the subject. The 
standard of morals, both for men who hold public station and those who 
do not, has been raised since then, and the judgments of their contempo- 
raries upon those who were at the front in the year 1790, and upon those 
now there would vary in an important degree. What could be said a 
hundred years ago in a social circle, what could be put into a play, what 
could be printed in a book, would not be tolerated now in any of them. 

But, aside from the bad taste of raking over,—except in a scientific 
inquiry into the history of morals,—old stories of private evil, and aside 
from the manifest impracticability of excusing lapses of conduct in these 
days, by assertions that our great-grandfathers were even less scrupulous, 
there is danger that history will be overstrained in order to provide paral- 
lels and supply precedents. Let us speak of one case only,—one, how- 
ever, in which most Americaris may be presumed to have an interest, 
and in which they will be interested to have cleanness shown rather than 
the contrary. 

We are referring, here, to the first President of the United States. It 
has been said, within a few days, in a contemporary journal, with a bear- 


ing on present phases of American politics, that a strict rule of exclusion 


from high place on account of private immorality ‘“‘ would have pre- 
vented Washington [and others] from taking any prominent part in the 
foundation of the American Republic.” That this is a most fallacious 
assertion needs hardly to be explained in the light of what has already 
been remarked as to the standards of 1790 and 1884, and in view of the 
important difference between the political circumstances of the two 
periods. The leadership of aman of unscrupulous private life might be 
tolerated in a time of domestic disturbance and revolutionary effort, but 
not be welcomed in a time of quietude and order, when the selection of 
high officials was accompanied by no circumstance that would prevent a 
deliberate and decent choice, under a standard of clean morality. 

But what we particularly have in mind is the statement quoted from 
our contemporary concerning the first President. Is it true, as a matter 
of fact? Concerning Burr, there is no manner of doubt, and concerning 
his great antagonist, the victim of his pistol, the well-known historical 
instance was accompanied probably by other like episodes. But we ques- 
tion, with much confidence, the attack on Hamilton’s great chief. There 
is not, we believe, a printed line or word in history contemporary with 
him that conveys the charge. The story is a verbal tradition, loose, and 
generally indefinite ; while, where it is definite, it is usually capable of 
substantial disproof. There are many facts that point to its untruth, and 
there are reasonable inferences that leave no room for a true story 
of this kind. We have for our view the authority of one who has 
had much opportunity to go to all the sources of information, and who has 
not neglected to look carefully at this particular scandal, surviving by 
word of mouth, but never recorded in print. He says to THE AMERICAN 
that he believes it false and unfounded, and that it was more than prob- 
ably devised as a theoretic example to be used,—as in this present year 
1884,—to show that men of old, whose memories we revere, did badly, 
and that therefore we must excuse wrong things in the men of our own 
day. This judgment of the gentleman whom we quote is of great weight, 
and we so record it, repeating simply what has already been expressed 
in substance above that it is not within the range of honest historical 
statement, any more than it is within the scope of decent American jour- 
nalism to accuse George Washington of private immorality. 








MORNING AND NIGHT BLOOM. 


STAR and a rosebud white, 
In the morning twilight gray, 
The latest blossom on the night, 
The earliest of the day ; 
The star to vanish in the light, 
The rose to stay. 


A star and a rosebud white, 
In the evening twilight gray, 

The earliest blossom of the night, 
The latest of the day, 

One in the darkness finding light, 
One, lost for aye. 


Matoax P. O., Amelia Co., Virginia. Joun B. Tass. 








REVIEWS. 
Books OF TRAVEL: CAMPING AND CRUISING IN FLORIDA. By James 
A. Henshall, M. D. Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati. A TRIP 





TO ALASKA. By George Wardman. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
ROUND THE WORLD. By Andrew Carnegie. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 
lL a about Florida have been plentiful of late years, but Dr. 
Henshall takes us quite off the beaten track. The region in which 
interest especially centres in his book, although the “ cruisings”’ are not 
by any means thereto confined, is the Indian River country, a superb 
and but little known stretch of water and shore which is well worth de- 
scription, and which gives unlimited opportunities to the sportsman and 
the lover of out-door life. Indian River is properly an arm of the sea, 
beginning at Jupiter Inlet, east of Lake Okechobee, and running north 
to some distance above Titusville, a total distance of 150 miles, and vary- 
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ing from a mile to five miles in width. The scene of the adventures 
proper was reached by Dr. Henshall and his companions, by steamer on 
the St. Johns River from Jacksonville to Titusville. There a sail-boat 
was bought and provisioned and the little party of six,—the Doctor, two 
‘‘ dyspeptics,”’ one “ incipient consumptive,’ one “ bad liver,’’ and one 
“nasal catarrh,”—set out for a four months sailing, camping, fishing 
and general good time. In matter, we are bound to say, Dr. Henshall’s 
book is better than in manner. In style it is amateurish and slangy, 
wanting equally in dignity and in good workmanlike sense of proportion. 
But, however inartistic, a book of this nature, if it is honest, can hardly 
avoid giving entertainment. That is the present case. Dr. Henshall’s 
little volume is fresh, and it is not without value. The book includes the 
details of two journeys, the one just referred to in the Winter of 1878, in 
which the Everglades was the furthest point reached, the return being 
over the same route as the outward trip; and another in 1881, in which 
Dr. Henshall made a cruise around the coast of Florida, accompanied 
by his wife. The latter half is like the return of Robinson Crusoe to his 
island, the opening interest cannot be fully re-excited. A map accom- 
panies the volume, but as it does not localize a third of the points named 
in the text it is of very little use. And there is no index. 

Mr. Wardman’s book is fairly designated by its title; that is, it is a 
“trip” in fact—not an exhaustive work,—and that is the general char- 
acter of nearly all the books on Alaska that have yet appeared ; it might 
be thought that this unknown and mysterious part of the Western Con- 
tinent deserved more serious treatment. Not but that Mr. Wardman is 
serious enough and satisfactory enough as far as he goes. He does not 
make the mistake of Dr. Henshall that strangers care for the jocular 
personality of a historian, and his book is altogether a better literary ef- 
fort than ‘‘Camping and Cruising.” But it is tantalisingly slight, and 
hardly more than hints at a large topic. Mr. Wardman was a Pittsburg 
journalist who in 1879 received the appointment of United States Treas- 
ury Agent at the Seal Islands. He describes his voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Sitka and his subsequent visits to the Seal Islands, the Sea Otter 
Grounds, Karta Bay and the homes of the Hyda Indians, the seal fisheries 
of the Prybilov Islands in Behring Sea, and various other points. The 
descriptions of the fisheries and the manner of taking and preserving the 
seal skins, make, together with sketches of the manners, customs and su- 
perstitions of the people, the most striking parts of the narrative. One 
is more than ever impressed, after this testimony, with the brutal selfish- 
ness of the fur-hunters, who are apparently bent upon sweeping the seal 
from the earth—or the sea—in the shortest possible order. The sicken- 
ing story of buffalo slaughter on the plains is repeated in this tale of 
onslaught on an equal gentle and defenceless creature, and the report is 
a painful one. Fortunately, Mr. Wardman’s readers are not forced to 
dwell upon it. He has other things to tell them that are more agreeable, 
if not of more value, and he is always bright, easy and graphic in man- 
ner. If the government had as good a Treasury Agent in Mr. Ward- 
man as the public has a vaconteur it did very well. 

Mr. Carnegie is a gossipy writer, but he is at the same time a clever 
condenser. He has the happy faculty of summarizing an experience 
and of conveying an impression in a few words, and one feels after ac- 
companying him ‘‘ Round the World”’ that he has really taken in the 
salient points of an enormous journey. A semi-apology is made for 
‘Round the World,” in that it was originally printed for private circula- 
tion, and was given its present form only because of the constant 
applications for it in its inaccessible shape, and because the reading 
public had so favorably received the same author's ‘‘American Four-in- 
Hand in Britain.”” But excuses were not needed, and ‘ Round the 
World” is fully able to stand on its own merits. Mr. Carnegie has not 
the manner of a professional writer, but he is a cheery and intelligent 
book companion and he does not talk without having something to say. 
The facts of his entry into literature are now pretty well known,—how 
he had been an active business man, and after making his fortune set 
intelligently about enjoying it, by travel and recording his observations. 
The ‘ Four-in-Hand”’ was a more novel book than ‘‘ Round the World,”’ 
but the latter is the better finished performance. The journey was across 
the American continent; from California to China, Japan and India; 
thence to Europe and so home; and every step of it gives occasion for 
shrewd and agreeable remark. The pleasure with which Mr. Carnegie’s 
books are received is entirely reasonable. 


Music IN AMERICA. By Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter. 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 

In every land where music has reached that point in its development 
that justifies the application of the term National to its style, there have 
been two stages in its growth, the imitative and the originative. Time 
was when all over Europe: there was that sameness in the form and 
style of composition that it was impossible to say, on hearing any piece 
of music, what the nationality of the composer was. Italy, England, 
Belgium, Germany, France,—each contributed their share to the build- 
‘ing up of the art of composition. Each in turn learned something from 
the other. It was only when all had mastered, in their fullest develop- 
ment, the technicalities and possibilities of the art, that national charac- 
teristics began to give a national color to their productions. In England 
and in Belgium this national development was arrested by political 
complications from which it has not yet recovered. But Germany, Italy 
and France have each developed a well marked national style. America 
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is as yet in the first of these stages—indeed, has scarcely more than 





entered it. Our few native composers are for the most part followers of 
the later German school. 

We are led to these remarks by a perusal of Dr. Ritter’s ‘‘ Music in 
America,” a work evincing some care and research in its compilation, 
although showing many important omissions. The first and best part of 
the book is devoted to a history of New England psalmody, but its in- 
terest is purely antiquarian, not in any sense artistic. Barbarous at- 
tempts in any art are only worth recording in the history of the art when 
they can be viewed as the seed from which the perfect blossom of a 
fully developed art has grown. Thus the archaic sculpture of Greece is 
interesting, or the diaphony of Hucbald. The one was the beginning of 
a long ascent that ended in Phidias and Praxiteles, the other, of one that 
ended in Bach and Mozart. But the ‘‘school”’ of which Billings and 
his compeers were the lights was begotten of ignorance of whathad already 
been done, and of self-sufficiency. It had no art value, led to nothing, 
and passed swiftly to its appropriate oblivion, in the light of better knowl- 
edge, leaving unfortunately a taint behind it in the flood of vulgar, worth- 
less trash that under the name of ‘‘sacred music”’ has degraded church 
music in America to the deplorable state in which we find it, a state from 
which we are only beginning to see signs of recovery. 

The remaining part of the book is mainly taken up with programmes 
of concerts and lists of operatic and oratorio performances, chiefly in 
Boston and New York. Mr. Ritter hasrather slightingly passed over the 
other cities of the union, particularly our own. No mention is made of 
the oid ‘“ Philharmonic,” the ‘‘ Harmonia,” the ‘‘ Handel and Haydn,” 
or the ‘‘Cecelian.” The good work, extending over nearly a quarter of 
a century, of Mr. Jarvis, in familiarizing the public with the treasures of 
chamber music, is completely ignored. Of the last generation of musi- 
cians who laid the foundation of musical culture in Philadelphia, the 
only one mentionedis Mr. B. Carr. Nor can any adequate history of the 
cultivation of music in Philadelphia afford to omit the mention of the 
late Joseph Mickley, dear to the memory of all musicians, professional 
and amateur, who had the privilege of ev¢rée to his ‘‘ second story front 
room,’’ a nursery where many a music lover gained his first ideas of the 
great wealth of chamber music. : 

Strictly speaking, a history of music is not a list of all the public per- 
formances that have taken place, though they be ever so fine. Public 
performances only cultivate public taste. But the proper subject of a 
musical history is the life and work of composers. Their work is the 
only measure of the advance of the art. A judicial, exhaustive criti- 
cism of the work of American composers would be worth all the rest of 
the book. Mr. Ritter has relegated to a postscript and dismissed with a 
few vague generalities this the most important part of the work. Not 
one name is mentioned of the few who have and are striving to produce 
some new thing in music. A dispassionate estimate of the work of 
Paine, Bristow, Buck, Gilchrist, and a few others who have succeeded 
in the higher forms of composition, would have an art value that would 
far outweigh the most exhaustive list of operas and concerts, or of psalm - 
tune manufacturers that misplaced industry could make. 


LAL: A NovEL. By William A. Hammond. Pp. 466. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

There is no need to accuse American life of flatness and want of inci- 
dent, if it can furnish events so stirring and picturesque as those re- 
corded in “ Lal.’’ The hero is a young Pole of noble extraction who 
had left his ‘ princely home in Warsaw,” warned in a dream by an 
apparition of Zimmerman that he will find solitude and other moral 
blessings in a certain spot in Colorado. He discovers the spot, pur- 
chases the ‘‘butte’’ and the rude log-cabin upon it from its occupant, 
a notorious one-eyed horse-thief and degraded villain, and establishes 
himself in what he flatters himself is solitude, to begin a profound 
work which he has long been contemplating, and in which he in- 
tends to embody “ ideas of striking originality.” The book unfortunately 
never advances beyond the first paragraph of the first chapter, for the 
author is here interrupted by a murderous assault, followed by a series 
of incidents so varied and absorbing that his literary labors are aban- 
doned. The young Pole is a very impressible, emotional being, and 
his situation is complicated by the presence of rivals for his affections, 
and he vibrates tor some time in uncertainty whether to bestow 
his heart and his princely fortune on Za/, the daughter of the horse- 
thief, a young lady whose dialect and mental state are quite in keep- 
with her surroundings, or on Miss Willis, the daughter of a rich physi- 
cian in the neighborhood, who is endowed with all the graces, and is 
also an accomplished scientist, who has ‘‘evolved’’ legs from black 
snakes in a series of ingenious experiments worthy of Darwin, and who 
has also ‘‘ dissected every animal from insects to man.’’ It is this last 
fortunate feat that preserves the heart of the hero for Za/, for when in 
the presence of the beautiful evolutionist he is under the charm, and 
is several times on the verge of declaring himself; but, when absent, the 
vision of this enchanting creature ‘“‘in a dissecting apron, a scalpel in 
one hand, and the other groping in the opened chest of a corpse’ pro- 
duces a strong reaction in favor of the child of nature, whose fingers 
“have never been imbrued with the blood and horrid juices of a dead 
body.”’ After many vicissitudes the child of nature turns out to be the 
daughter of a Polish princess of a family but little more recent than the 
hero’s own; she was kidnapped by the horse thief when her father, an 
American engineer, was on an expedition to Colorado. ‘he father, a 
very impressive gentleman, is also Miss Willis’s real lover; so Lad is 
dispatched to New York for two years, under her step-mother’s care, to 
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have her grammar and deportment remodeled, and to be fitted for her 


high station and destiny as the bride of the Polish prince, who remains | 


in Colorado and goes into local politics. It is hard to suppose that 
such a story is written seriously, as it reads like a caricature of absurdity 
in general. Dr. Hammond must have meant to experiment on the pub- 
lic taste. . 


SONG AND Story. Later poems by Edgar Fawcett. Pp. 181. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 

Mr. Fawcett’s poetry leaves a decidedly pleasant impression, without 
being marked by any very striking individuality. It is poetry born 
rather of quick sensibilities and sympathies, with some gift of expression, 
than of very strong imagination or great freshness of perception. It 
has a good deal of merit; it is manly and honest, it has warmth of feel- 
ing and a considerable metrical facility; some graceful fancies and 
earnest thoughts; yet there is very little that one is tempted to quote. 
Several of the sonnets, however, are an exception to this criticism and 
deserve warmer praise. ‘‘Interregnum”’ is the one in which the poetical 
image is most completely and beautifully expressed. 


«“ When fevered piteously with deep unrest, 
My heart through days of yearning drearier feels 
Than though in lands whence faded Summer steals 
It shivered among sere boughs, an empty nest ; 
Then, following her capricious mood’s behest, 
She, at whose haughty feet my sad life kneels, 
With rosy sorcery for one day reveals. 
The illusive smile that is her loveliest! 


« Ah, then with happier change, I know not how, 
This nest, my heart, whose vacant silence grieves, 
Young carolling bird-throats charm in sweet control ; 
But soon the inconstant smile grows dim—and now 
It is once more with me as though dead leaves 
Were falling amid the Autumn of my soul.” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE September number of //arper's Magazine proves to be in it- 

self quite a tour of Europe. Mr. Rideing describes ‘‘A Run Ashore 
at Queenstown,”’ including Blarney Castle and Killarney, with many il- 
lustrations ; passing out to London, there is more of Rev. ‘Treadwell 
Walden’s account of ‘‘ The great Hall of William Rufus,”’ with its por- 
traits of the early kings and queens; crossing to France, Miss Hum- 
phrey’s pen and Mr. Reinhart’s pencil describe the life at the French 
seaside resort, Trouville; and, finally, the artist Boughton strolls farther 
in Holland. At home, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll describes the ‘‘ Wheat-fields 
of the Columbia”’ with illustrations by Redwood; and a paper by J. G. 
Pyle, with illustrative diagrams, explains ‘‘ The Reservoir System” now 
under construction to equalize the supply of water in the Mississippi. 


Charler Reade has found his first biographer in his friend and fellow- 
novelist, Robert Buchanan, who contributes a sketch of him to the 
September Harfer's. The portrait accompanying the article, is en- 
graved from the painting bequeathed by Mr. Reade to his American 
publishers. 


Mr. Charles Reade’s last novel, ‘‘A Perilous Secret,’’ was finished 
only two months before his death. He told his godson, Mr. Liston: 
“This will be my last novel; put at the end, ‘The curtain falls.’”’ 
The rector of Lincoln has deposited a box of papers in the Bodleian 
Library, with the injunction that it is not to be opened until 1gto. 
Mr. Edwin Arnold's ‘‘ Light of Asia’’ is being translated into Bengali, 
and is also likely to be reproduced in India in a Sanskrit version. 
Messrs. Field & Tuer, London, have engaged to pay £1,500 to M. ‘‘ Max 
O’Rell,”’ for the right of publishing his own English translation of his 
forthcoming book, which is to appear almost simultaneously in Paris, 
London and New York. It consists of humorous sketches on English 
social life. 


The ‘‘Memoir of the Princess Alice”’ is soon to appear in India in two 
translations. Lord Malmesbury is making progress with his ‘‘ Au- 
tobiography :’’ it will be ready early in the autumn. It is stated that 
Mr. Froude’s further portion of Carlyle’s life will be rich in facts relating 
to living men and current events. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will begin this month the erection of their new building on Beacon 
Street, corner of Bowdoin, Boston. The site, which was recently pur- 
chased, is a fine one, and the new building will afford a home for all 
the various societies of the denomination. Baron Maclay, a Russian 
naturalist, is about completing a great work on the islands of the Pacific, 
which will probably be published next year in Russian and English. 
The volume of biographical essays by Professor Max Miiller, al- 
ready annouced in THE AMERICAN, will contain a good deal of corres- 
pondence hitherto unpublished. 


‘‘Sermons of Bishop Simpson,” late Senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, edited by Rev. Dr. Crooks, will soon be issued by the 
Harpers. —Mr. Frank R. Stockton has returned from Europe and 
gone to Virginia. Professor James C. Van Benschoten, late Profes- 
sor of Greek at Wesleyan University, has gone to Athens to succeed 
Professor Gildersleeve in charge of the American School. A book 
now being prepared for the press in Boston, by Mr. George W. Williams, 
is said to be ‘the first novel ever written by a colored man.”’ 
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The Toronto Week is under the editorial direction of Mr. W. Philip 
Robinson, formerly of the Hamilton 7rzéune. Mr. Chas. G. D. Roberts, 
who conducted the earlier issues of the journal, is now at St. Johns, N. 
B. The Week has made a good impression, and occupies a_ position of 
of no small influence in the Dominion. 


The leaf in the marriage register in Haworth Church on which is in- 
scribed the name of Charlotte Bronte, has been so often handled by 
American travellers that it is falling too pieces. 


Besides Messrs. Leland and Pennell, whom we named as among the 
Philadelphians who contribute to the September Cen‘ury, Frank R. 
Stockton has in it a quaint story, entitled ‘‘The Queen’s Mystery,” 
appropriately illustrated, and Thomas A. Janvier another, ‘‘ Pancha: A 
Story of Monterey,’’ with three illustrations, one of them the frontispiece 
to the number, by Mary Hallock Foote. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has become a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and Mr. Folsom, long connected with the firm, has 
retired. It is stated, (by the Bookseller,) that Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Popular 
Reading’”’ gives more reading matter for the money than any other pub- 
lication in the country. A new edition, now being prepared, of Pro- 
fessor Nourse’s ‘‘ American Explorations in the Ice Zones”’ will contain 
some account of the Greeley Expedition. Mr. Justin McCarthy is 
busy with along prelude to his ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,” in the 
shape of ‘‘ A History of the ‘ Four Georges.’ ” 


At Shanghai, of all places in the world, a volume is about to be pub- 
lished containing the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” in 340 languages. The experi- 
ences of an English lady in the Soudan and in Egypt, during the pro- 
gress of events which have recently passed into history, will shortly be 
published by Mrs. Sartorius, the wife of the colonel of that name who 
is well known for his services under Baker Pasha.——tThe first vol- 
ume of an important work on the ornithology of Peru, by Taczanowski, 
has just been issued in London. It will be in three volumes, the second 
of which is almost ready. 


A romance, by Theodore Watts, to be published soon by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, London, is dedicated in a sonnet ‘‘ To the Beloved 
Memory of George Borrow, the Great High Priest of the Ungenteel.”’ 
The municipal authorities of Paris have named certain new streets 
after Darwin, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Heine and Gustave Doré. 
“The Repentance of Nassooh,”’ is being translated from the origi- 
nal Hindustani. Sir William Muir will furnish a preface. —Mr. 
Cotter Morison is writing a book, called ‘‘ The Service of Man as Dis- 
tinguished from the Service of God: an Essay towards the Religon of the 
Future.”” It represents the results of many years of thought. 


No fewer than 174 of the books in the Beckford and Hamilton 
collections, sold a few months since, have been found to be more or less 
imperfect. These having been returned to the auctioneers, were put up 
again in London with all their defects fully described, and realized prices, 
of course, very far below those at which they were originally sold. Some 
of the lots brought pretty large sums, however, the buyers being exclu- 
sively dealers. ‘The whole 174 lots realized altogether about £500, the 
best price obtained being for a Latin Bible printed on vellum and beauti- 
fully illuminated. This work, though wanting seven leaves, fetched £70. 























Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons propose printing the illustrations to their 
edition de luxe of Poe, on satin. A number of books are being 
issued in France on the ‘‘ Cureand Means of Prevention of Cholera.” 
Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln, Oxford, who died recently was 
traditionally credited with having contributed certain traits both to 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mr. Casaubon,” and Rhoda Broughton’s ‘‘ Professor 
Forth.”’ —The Villon Society is preparing two volumes of “ Arabian 
Tales ’’ to form a sequel to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” A new part, No. 
XIX., of Sir George Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians "’ is just 
ready. The new portion will complete the letter S, and extend to 
“ Tirarsi.””. Dr. Hubert Parry contributes the paper on ‘‘ Symphony,” 
Mr. James Lecky that on ‘‘ Temperament,” and Mr. E. J. Payne deals 
with the “‘ Tenor Violin.” 


Miss Kate Sanborn has nearly ready for the press “The Wit and 
Humor of American Women.” During the last month Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls report that they have refused 150 MSS., most of 
them works of fiction. Rev. Dr. Baird, of Rye, has written a “ History 
of the Huguenot Emigration to, and Colonization in America,”’ which 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in the Fall. Count Von 
Beust’s ‘‘ Memoirs ” will appear simultaneously in German at Stuttgart, 
and in French at Paris. 

The New York 77zbune says: ‘‘An edition of the stories and sketches 
of Edmund Quincy edited by his son, will soon be brought out by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. Mr. Quincy believed,—and it was not an unreasonable 
belief,—that descriptions of scenery and of the minutiz of places spoiled 
a story, and he used to say of his ‘Wensley’ that he left them out of 
it as much as possible. Many a modern novelist might adopt Mr. 
Quincy’s theory with advantage.” 
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WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF THE RAILWAY; OR STORIES OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 
IN Every LANb. By William Sloane Kennedy. Pp. 254. $—. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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OVER THE WorLD; TRAVELS, ADVENTURES AND ACHIEVEMENTS, (Etc.) The 
whole illustrating human life, character and ideas among many nations. 
By Henry Howe. Pp. 848. (Sold by subscription.) Philadelphia : 
Bradley & Co. 

THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with notes. 
By William J. Rolfe, A.M. Pp. 190. $0.75. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION To EpucaTION. By Henry Craik. Pp. 166. 
$1.00. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

Tue Kinc’s MEN; A TALE OF To-mMorROW. By Robert Grant, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, J. S. of Dale, and John T. Wheelwright. Pp. 270. $ = 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
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SCIENCE. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 
fPHE thirty-third meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciénce will be held in Philadelphia from September 
4th to September 11th. This Association is unquestionably the most con- 
siderable scientific body in this country, and its meeting, coming at a 
time when the International Electrical Exhibition is open and the 
Electrical Congress in session, and further enhanced in importance by 
the presence of a large number of members of the British Association, 
will no doubt be the most distinguished scientific gathering ever held on 
the American Continent. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia in 1848. It was the outgrowth of the “‘Associa- 
tion of American Geologists and Naturalists,’ which body, at its meeting 
at Boston in 1847, determined on resolving itself into the more compre- 
hensive association. The first meeting, accordingly, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, (then situated on Ninth Street, in Philadelphia,) 
on the 2oth of September, 1848. The next meeting, 1849, took place at Har- 
vard College. 1850 saw two meetings, at Charleston, S. C., and at New 
Haven, Conn. In 1851, there were likewise two meetings held, in Cin- 
cinnati and Albany. In 1852, no meeting was held, there being an 
epidemic of cholera. From 1853 to 1860 inclusive, annual meetings 
were held at Cleveland, Washington, D. C., Providence, Albany, 
Montreal, Baltimore, Springfield and Newport. During the war no 
meetings were held, but in 1866 they were resumed, and from that time 
annual meetings were held at Buffalo, Burlington, Vt., Chicago, Salem, 
Mass., Troy, N. Y., Indianapolis, Dubuque, Portland, Hartford, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Nashville, St. Louis, Saratoga, Boston, Cincinnati, Montreal and 
Minneapolis. This year, the Association returns to its first love, no 
meeting having been held in this city since the year of organization, 
1848. During the interval, the Association has grown, keeping pace 
with the growth of science during the same period. It has published a 
volume of ‘‘ Proceedings” of each meeting, which has increased from 
156 pages in 1848 to 743 pages in 1882. 

The first session of the Association will be held on Thursday morning, 
September 4th, at 10 o’clock, in the Academy of Music. Professor 
Young will formally resign the chair to President-elect Professor J. Peter 
Lesley, the distinguished geologist of this State. Addresses of welcome 
will then be delivered on behalf of the State by Governor Pattison, and 
on behalf of the City by Mayor Smith. 

For the sake of economy of time, as well as for the purpose of afford- 
ing members the opportunity of attending that department in which they 
are especially interested, the Association divides itself into nine sections, 
as follows : 

1. Section A comprises Mathematics and Astronomy, and will be pre- 
sided over by H. T. Eddy, of Cincinnati. It will meet in Room 1, Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

2. Section B, Physics, will be of unusual interest. Under this depart- 
ment, electricity is of course included, and the Exhibition of the Franklin 
Institute will afford special opportunities for study. It was expected that 
Sir William Thomson, the eminent physicist and electrician, would de- 
liver a lecture before this section, but he has informed the Secretary that 
it will be impossible for him to do so. He will probably, however, read 
a paper. Section B will meet in the chapel of the Episcopal Academy, 
Locust Street below Broad, and will be presided over by Professor John 
Trowbridge, of Harvard. 

3. Section C, Chemistry, will meet in the Chemical Lecture Room of 
the Episcopal Academy, Professor John W. Langley, of the University 
of Michigan, acting as Vice President. The subjects discussed will be, 
“To what Extent is the Hypothesis of ‘Valence’ or ‘ Atomicity’ of 
Value in Explaining Chemical Reactions? ’’ ‘‘ What is the best Initia- 
tory Course of Work for Students entering upon Laboratory Practice ?’’ 
“Methods of Illustrating Chemical Lectures to Students,’’ ‘‘ Fermenta- 
tion,” ‘‘Adulteration of Food and Drugs,’’ ‘‘ Thermo-Chemistry and 
Chemical Theory.” It is proposed to effect an organization in this de- 
partment to be known as the Sub-section of Agricultural Chemistry. 

4. Section D, Mechanical Science, will meet in room 2, Horticultural 
Hall, R. H. Thurston, of Hoboken, Vice President. Papers are promised 
on “ Standard Bars,” “ Flat Surfaces,’’ ‘‘ Screws,”’ etc. 

5. Section E, Geology and Geography, will meet in the main Horti- 
cultural Hall, N. H. Winchell, of Minneapolis, Vice President. The fol- 


owing order will be preserved in the reading of papers: 1. Geography 





and Stratigraphic Geology. 2. Geology of Crystalline Rocks. 3. Min- 
eralogy and Lithology. 4. Paleontology. 5. Quaternary Geology. 
6. Miscellaneous. The subject of crystalline rocks will form a special 
topic of discussion. Papers have been promised on the crystalline rocks 
of the Northwest, of New England, and of Pennsylvania; on the phos- 
phatic deposits of the South; on the cretaceous and tertiary of the At- 
lantic Coast; on the glaciation of North America; on eozoon Cana- 
dense, etc. 

6. Section F, Biology, will meet in the foyer of Horticultural Hall, 
E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, presiding. 

7. Section G, Histology and Microscopy, will meet in the hall of the 
College of Physicians, Northeast corner Thirteenth and Locust Streets. 
Professor T. G. Wormley, of the University of Pennsylvania, will preside. 

8. Section H, Anthropology, will meet in the foyer of the Academy 
of Music. E. S. Morse, of Salem, Vice President. Ethnology and Phil- 
ology are included under this head, and the meetings of this section are 
of great interest. 

9. Section I, Economic Science and Statistics, will meet in the hall of 
the Historical Society, Southwest corner Thirteenth and Locust Streets. 
John Eaton, of Washington, Vice President. Papers will be read on the 
following subjects: ‘‘ A study of Cotton Fibres, etc., Illustrated by Photo- 
Micrographs,’ ‘The Economics in Deaf Mute Instruction,” ‘ Expla- 
nation of Instruments Used to Determine the Power to Move Trains, and 
also of Instruments for the Inspection of Railroad Tracks,” ‘The Ap- 
prenticeship Question and Industrial Schools,” ‘‘ The value of Photo- 
Micrographs of Wood Fibres, Illustrated with Sections of Thirty Different 
Woods,” ‘The Use of Graphics in Statistics,”’ ‘‘ Exhibitions, National 
and International, Considered as Economic Forces,” ‘Theory and 
Economy of the American System of Patents,’’ ‘The Allotment of 
Lands to Indians, Illustrated by Experience with the Omaha Tribes,”’ 
“The Public and the Professions, 1870-1880,” ‘‘ Statistics and Organi- 
zation of the Classified Public Service in the United States,’’ ‘‘ Some 
General Results of the Census of Crime and Misfortune in the United 
States,” ‘‘The Economical Element in the Problem of Manual 
Training.” 

The Entomological and Botanical Clubs of the Association will also 
hold special meetings, the former at the Hotel Lafayette, on September 
3d, at 2 P. M., and the.latter will be given a reception by the Botanical 
section of the Academy of Natural Sciences, at the hall Nineteenth and 
Race Streets, on Monday evening, September 8th. Steps will be taken 
towards forming a sub-section of Meteorology in connection with the 
Physics section. It is quite probable that the presence of a large number 
of foreign scientists will result in the formation of an International Scien- 
tific Association. Simultaneous with the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, will be the meetings of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, the Agassiz 
Association, and the Association of Collegiate Alumnez. 

Special arrangements have been made by railroad, telegraph and ex- 
press companies, by hotel proprietors, and by the Post-Office Department, 
for the convenience of visitors. Excursions, receptions, etc., are in the 
hands of a Local Committee of ladies and gentlemen, of which Hon. John 
Welsh is President. In THE AMERICAN of last week, we gave the names 
of several prominent foreign scientific men who had given assurances 
that they would be present. The list of foreign visitors who are expected 
numbers about one hundred and fifty, and includes also A. W. Bennett, 
William Carruthers, of the British Museum; William Caldwell Crawford, 
Edinburgh; Professor James Dewar, of the University of Cambridge ; 
Dr. F. Linderman, of the University of Kénigsberg ; Professor W. J. 
Sollas, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Membership in the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is not confined strictly to scientists, but includes all who have 
an interest in the subjects discussed. Candidates must be recommended 
by two fellows or members of the Association, and must pay an initiation 
fee of five dollars. The yearly assessment is three dollars, and entitles 
every member to a copy of the proceedings. 


ART NOTES. 


‘T°HE monument to George Sand was inaugurated at La Chitre, 

France, on the 11th inst. M. Aubé has completed his statue of 
General Joubert, which is to be erected on one of the public squares of 
the town of Bourg. Mozart is to have a monument in Vienna which 
is to cost $50,000. The competition is open to foreign as well as Austrian 
architects and sculptors. M. Hébert has been elected for the third 
time to the Presidency of the French Academy in the Villa Medici at 
Rome. The appointment, which was instituted last century, lasts 
for six years, and has been held by many of the most celebrated French 
artists, including Guévin and Ingres. 


Mr. Henry Blackburn, who is organizing the exhibition of English 
water colors, to be held at the Boston Academy of Fine Arts, has for 
various reasons decided to postpone it until next year. Henry El- 
kins, the landscape painter, who died recently at Georgetown, Col., from 
consumption, was with Bierstadt when he painted the ‘“ Study of the Storm 
in the Rocky Mountains,”’ the picture of which sold for $16,000. He made 
a specialty of Rocky Mountain scenery and was considered in the West 
a successful competitor of Bierstadt. Over twenty designs by British 
and foreign sculptors have been sent in for the colossal statue of Wallace, 
to be erected at Aberdeen. 
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An art exhibition will shortly open in St. John’s, N. B., about a hun- 
dred paintings by Canadian artists are to be shown. The only por- 
trait of Pocahontas that was ever painted was engraved by Simon de 
Passe, and published in a volume early in the 17th century, which was 
issued shortly after her death. It has never been discovered who painted 
this portrait. It somehow came into the possession of the Rolfes, of Tut- 
tington, and from them passed into the family of the Elwins, of Booton 
Hall, near Aylstam, England. A French critic says of the Ameri- 
can sculptor, Paul Bartlett’s statue of John Brown, that was in the late 
Salon ; ‘‘ There is an inspiration in this work worthy of the memory of a 
martyr to human liberty.” 








Mr. Ruskin, in ‘‘ gratefully accepting ’’ the dedication of Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s mezzotint of Turner’s ‘‘ Calais Pier,’’ has written to express his 
delight at the eminent etcher’s attempt to revive that beautiful art. 
“Mezzotint,”’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘is the only satisfactory way in which 
Turner’s pictures can be rendered in chiaro-oscuro,’ This being so, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, it would be well, if for no other reason, that the art 
should be maintained ; but seeing that the demand for artistic reproduc- 
tions has increased a hundredfold during the last quarter of a century, it 
is more than doubtful if the more rapidly executed and cheaper processes 
will allow of the continued existence of the fastidious and more costly 
method of freehand mezzotinting. In all probability, unless some artist 
should arise impelled, like Mr. Seymour Haden, by love of art without 
reference to gain, mezzotint will be permitted to drop out of the list of 
engravers’ methods altogether. 


M. Jules Duvaux, a French battle painter of note, a pupil of Charlet, 
died recently. M. Crank has offered his group, ‘‘ La Jeunesse et 
1’ Amour,” which was the sensation of the last Sa/on, tothe French gov- 
ernment, on the condition that it be placed in the Luxembourg. 
Another French sculptor, Frederick Combarieu, has committed suicide, 
because his statue of ‘‘ Javénal”’ at the Sa/on, on which he had worked 
four years and based high hopes, received but an honorable mention, 
and was not bought by the state, nor any one else. The French 
Senator Corbon proposes that the projected exhibition to be held in 
Paris in 1889, on the occasion of the first centenary of the revolution, 
shall be held in the Tuileries. 


Cosmo Monkhouse, in a review in the Academy, of W. J. Linton’s 
‘Wood Engraving, a Manual of Instruction,” says: ‘‘ He is not content 
with explaining the intelligence and art with which Bewick and Thomp- 
son chose their lines, but he must point out how absent these qualities 
are in much modern work, which passes for fine wood engraving. Nor 
do we see how any advocate of the ‘white line,’ or any believer in the 
traditions of the Bewick school could do otherwise. All those who ap- 
preciate the beauty of an engraving as an engraving, and not as a means 
of imitating other modes of pictorial expression, will be at one with Mr. 
Linton. Unfortunately these are comparatively few; and for one who 
can appreciate the propriety of an engraver’s lines to express variety of 
texture and form there are a hundred who will hail as triumphs of wood- 
cutting a fac-simile of an etching or of a crayon drawing, or delicate 
effects of tint, or apparently microscopic manipulation, which are the 
attractive features of the new fashioned cuts in H/arger’s and the 
Century.” 


Eugene Benson, an American painter, now resident in Rome, has 
been exhibiting in London a small collection of his works, including 
several which were at the late Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition.— The 
statue of Dumas, by Carrier-Belleuse, will be shortly erected at Villers- 
Cotterets. —Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘Simplicity,’ a portrait of Miss 
Theophila Gwatkin, one of his grand nieces, was sold privately, recently, 
for $18,800. Mr. Watts’ colossal equestrian statue of ‘ Hugh 
Lupus,” a gift of the Duke of Westminster to the City of Chester, has 
been successfully cast in bronze. 


Murillo’s “‘ Holy Family,” which was purchased at the Leigh Court 
sale by Messrs. Agnew & Sons, the London art dealers, for $15,750, is to 
be engraved in mezzotint. The painting will become part of the private 
collection of Mr. William Agnew. Interesting Gallo-Roman sarco- 
phagi and other valuable remains have been found in Paris in the Rue 
Galaude. Each exhibitor at the Nuremberg Exhibition, to be held 
in 1885, of goldsmithery and bronzes, will receive a medal commemora- 
tive of the city. 


The Ottoman Porte has taken in hand the preservation of ancient 
monuments. They are not to be disturbed, to be used as building 
materials, or worked up as lime. A useful provision forbids the erection 
of alime kiln within some miles of such remains. Many a sculptured 
or inscribed marble has gone into the kiln. Excavations are now put 
under regulation and the inspection of the museum authorities. The 
Porte has at length awakened to the value of the objects found for the 
museum in the Seraglio, and of the political capital to be got out of fir- 
mans for foreign governments. 


In the course of the Fall a monument will be erected to the late Dr. 
Moffat, the African missionary, in his native village of Ormiston, Eng- 
land. Mr. D. W. Stevenson is the sculptor. M.Cabanel has been 
made a commander of the Legion of Honor, and Messrs. Robert Fleury 
and B. Constans have been made officers. Japanese artists are now 
collecting in Tokio the materials for a special exhibition in Paris. A 
society has been formed in Japan, under the Presidency of a member of 
the imperial famiiy, for the protection and revival of Japanese art. 
This society comprises a thousand members. 



































NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—Admiral Lespes, commanding the French fleet, blocaded Kelung 
on August 5. The Chinese attempted to repel him with a battery of Krupp can- 
non. The French thereupon opened fire and silenced the battery without 
casualty. A company then landed and promptly spiked the guns. In this oper- 
ation one man was killed and two wounded. Admiral Lespes remains at anchor 
before Kelung, so as to prevent Chinese vessels from coaling. Admiral Courbet 
stays at Foo Choo to support M. Patenotre’s demands for an indemnity. 
The Congress of the two Houses of Government at Versailles, which is engaged 
upon the revision of the French Constitution, has rejected the amendment 
abolishing the Presidency, and the amendment enacting that the President should 
be elected by universal suffrage. The Congress, by a vote of 483 to 212, rejected 
the amendment abolishing the Senate. It also rejected the amendment forbid- 
ding princes of former dynasties from residing on French territory and confiscat- 
ing their property. The Congress adopted by a vote of 602 to 105 the paragraph 
of the Revision bill, decreeing the Republican form of government to be immut- 
able. Paragraph two, declaring monarchical pretenders to be ineligible to the 
Presidency, was adopted by a vote of 507 to 153. The cholera has some- 
what increased in severity in France, owing to the great heat of the past week in 
Southern Europe. Panic has, however, largely subsided, and _ refugees 
are returning to their homes. A disease called “ English cholera ” is spread- 
ing about the Blackburn district, but it creates no special alarm. 
The Autumn expedition for the relief of General Gordon will proceed up the Nile 
by way of Dongola. Suakim has been abandoned as a base of operations. The 
project of constructing a railway from Suakim to Berber has likewise been aban- 
doned, and the plant has been taken to India. The Russian Government 
has issued a circular to the Principals of the schools in Russia holding them re- 
sponsible for any revolutionary tendencies their scholars may have. The 
Russian naval manceuvres, which took place on the 15th, were of great importance, 
and will determine the future type of iron-clad to be used in the navy. A 
terrible storm raged throughout upper Hungary on the 11th inst. Villages were 
swept away and many persons were drowned. Jaslo, a town of 2,000 people in 
Austrian Galicia, was almost entirely burned on the same day. The 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies on the 8th inst. adopted, by a vote of 72 to 44, 
the bill providing for a renewal of diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
Germany has rejected the proposal of Portugal for a European con- 
ference for a discussion of the question concerning the Congo country. 





























‘The French Government Commission, which has been making experiments similar 


to those of M. Pasteur, in connection with finding a cure for hydrophobia, has re- 
ported that its investigations decisively confirm the correctness of the distinguished 
scientist’s theory. The Peace Conference at Berne on the 7th inst., approved 
of a resolution in favor of a general disarmament and the establishment of an 
International Tribunal of Arbitration. The Conference expressed the hope that 
the projected Congress of the Latin States of America would soon meet and 
arrange a system of arbitration. The Hovas (Madagascar) are showing 
great spirit and are determined to resist the French. The Queen has proclaimed 
that the negotiations are at an end, and has ordered her subjects to prepare for 
war. Informer Casey, the chief witness for the Crown in the prosecutions 
against the Maamtrasna (Ireland) murderers, has been induced to make a confes- 
sion. It was upon Casey’s testimony that Nyles and Joyce were convicted. ‘The 
informer went voluntarily before the Archbishop of Tuam recently, and stated that 
all testimony he had given at the trial had been false and had been given for pay. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, visited the Emperor William, of 
Germany, at Ischl on the 7th inst. The official papers deny that the Austro-Ger- 
man alliance was renewed at the meeting. In 1883, the alliance was prolonged 
until 1889. Advices from Shanghai of August 12th say: The Tsung-li-Ya- 
men, or Council of Mandarins, announces its determination to resist the French 
demands. Tansui, on the Northwest coast of Formosa, is being defended by tor- 
pedoes. Li Hung Chang is to be impeached for transferring the China mer- 
chants’ fleet to an American firm. —A great sensation has been caused by 
recent robberies of the Austrian mails. Not long ago a letter containing 15,000 
florins was abstracted, and now a whole mail bag has been stolen. The bag con- 
tained only valuables and registered letters. In some of the latter were checks 
amounting to 280,000 florins, sent by a savings bank in Pesth. 




















Domestic.—The steamship Amsterdam, reported wrecked on Sable Island, 
ran ashore in a fog. She had 216 persons on board, three of whom were lost in 
going ashore. The vessel was valued at $200,000; her cargo, consisting of tele- 
graph wire, at $300,000. The Democratic Convention of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Maryland, which met in Elkton, on the 6th inst., adjourned 
on the Ioth inst., after taking 1,353 ineffectual ballots. While a well was 
being bored near the Soldiers’ Home, at Dayton, Ohio, on the 6th inst., a gas 
well was struck, which emitted from a five-inch hole 200 feet deep a cloud of gas 
with a pungent gasoline odor. It was accidentally lighted with a match, and a 
flame for three hours shot up, when it was put out. The gas pours out in a cloud, 
odorizing the country for a large distance. It is also asserted that the metal 
boring the rock drilled through lead and silver. The Special Committee 
appointed by the Southern coal producers to consider the feasibility of organizing 
a mutual protective association, met on the gth inst., in Chattanooga. It is stated that 
they will recommend the formation of a coal and transportation association. 
The Assistant Treasurer at New York has been instructed to substitute United 
States notes for gold certificates where possible in paying clearing-house balances. 
The construction of a six inch “wire wound” gun has been begun at the 
Navy yard in Washington. This is said to be the first attempt in the United 
States to make a gun entirely from American steel. An epidemic of malig- 
nant fever is reported at San Carlos, a village 38 miles from Panama, on the 
Isthmus. There is also much sickness in Panama, where the deaths number ten 
to fifteen daily. The heat there is intense. The “punch” and “bending” 
sheds in Roach’s shipyard at Chester, Pa., were burned on the 8th inst. Esti- 
mated loss, $60,000. On the 7th inst. the Board of Trade and leading citi- 
zens of Helena, Montana, telegraphed to the Secretary of the Interior urging im- 
mediate action for the relief of 3,000 Piegan Indians at the Blackfeet Agency, 
who, the petitioners say, “ despite contrary reports, are actually starving.” 
A large number of Italian laborers arrived at New York on the 9th inst. by the 
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steamer Scofta. It is said they were sent over by an Italian padrone to 
work on a railroad, and by the terms of the contract entered into by 





them with the jfadrone are nothing more than white slaves. Affida- 
vits setting forth the terms of the contract were taken from the 
Italians, and the emigrants were detained at Castle Garden. 


A shock of earthquake was felt on Sunday afternoon, the roth inst., over a wide 
area of country, extending along the Atlantic coast from Maryland to Maine. 
The shock was quite severe in New York, Boston, many of the cities and towns of 
New Jersey, and the Interior towns of Pennsylvania. Buildings were shaken and 
furniture disturbed, and, in some instances, chimneys and walls were thrown down 
and people rushed into the streets. No loss of life is reported. The London 
Statistical Agent of the American Department of Agriculture reports that the 
weather during the first 10 days of this month has been hot and forcing, and im- 
provement in wheat prospects is noted in all European countries with magnificent 
harvesting weather. The Wall Street Bank, in New York, suspended on the 
11th inst., owing to the defalcation of its cashier, John P. Dickinson. His 
“shortage” is reported to be about $200,000, and he has fled. Myriads of 
locusts have appeared in the Mexican State of Vera Craz, and done great damage 
te the crops. The pests have also devastated Yucatan and Southern Mexico, and 
it is said that thousands of families dependent upon small crops will have to be 
supported by the Government during the next six months. The New York 
Times has published a story that the men of the Greeley Expedition who died in 
the Arctic regions were eaten by their surviving comrades, and that Private Henry, 
ayoung German, was shot for stealing food, and that his body was eaten; also, 
that the amputated limbs of the men were used for food. The evidence of this 
is not conclusive, and the statement that information of it is confirmed in the 
official papers of the expedition is explicitly denied at the Navy Department. 
Lieutenant Greeley has stated in an interview that Henry was shot for stealing 
the limited food which was apportioned out to the survivors for their sustenance, 
but not until after he had been warned that he would be shot if the practice was 
continued. As to the alleged cannibalism Lieutenant Greeley says that if there 
was anything of the kind it must have been an individual act, and not general. 
Nothing of the kind came under his personal observation. From present in- 
dications the scheme so restrict the production of pig iron by banking up all fur- 
naces of the country will be successful. It is said that in mercantile circles 
in Montreal, Quebec, the opening of negotiations for a commercial treaty between 
England and Mexico is viewed with much satisfaction, as it is believed that a 
large and profitable trade will follow the successful consummation of the treaty. 




















DeatTus.—General Sir William John Codrington, a distinguished British soldier, 
who was commander.in chief of the allied army inthe Crimea, died in London on 
the 8th inst., aged 8o. Amelie Haizinger, a celebrated German actress, died 
on the rith inst., aged 84. Jessie Vokes, an English comic actress of con- 
siderable reputation, and well known in the United States, died in London on the 
7th inst., aged 40.——- Hon. Vincent L. Bradford, LL. D., a distinguished Phila- 
delphia lawyer and counsellor or the Supreme Court of the United States, died in 
Germantown, Pa., on the 7th inst., aged 76. Rt. Rev. Piers Claughton, D. D., 
Chaplain-General of Great Britain, died in England on the 11th inst., aged 70. 
—-—-R. B. Elliott, one of the most noted colored men in America, who had been 
Attorney-General of South Carolina and Speaker of the State House of Represen- 
tatives, died in New Orleans, on the 1oth inst. Hon. John W. Ferdon, ex- 
member of Congress from the Fourteenth New York District, died at Monmouth 
Beach, New Jersey, on the 6th inst., aged 58. Philip Chetham, whose claim 
to have been the oldest member of the Masonic fraternity in England, seems to have 
been well established, died recently at Shockport, aged 97. Nicholas Ancho- 
rena, who died recently at Buenos Ayres, is said to have been the richest farmer 
in the world; he owned over 1,700 square miles of land, and more than 550,000 
head of stock. The death is announced from Paris of M. Coedes, composer 
of various operas bouffe. —Sir Arthur Richard Wellesley, second Duke of 
Wellington, died in London, on the 13th inst., aged 77. Charles Eugéne 
Dumont, the French archzologist, died in Paris, on the 13th inst., aged 42. 
































DRIFT. 


—General Grant in a personal letter to the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
says: “ When I reached Appomattox, C. H. Lee had been in McClean’s house 
for some time. All there is of the apple tree story is this: When I received a 
note from Lee asking to meet me at Appomattox, where he then was, I sent him 
a note saying I would be there as soon as possible. There was an old apple 
orchard on the hillside opposite McClean’s house, where the advance of Lee’s 
army had halted when the white flag was exhibited. A farm road ran diagonally 
up the hill through the orchard. In places where trees were close to the wheel 
tracks on the upper side of the road the roots had been cut off by being continually 
run over. This left a low bank between the road and trees so cut. When 
the officer (General O. E. Babcock) who bore my reply to General Lee reached 
him he was seated on one of these embankments, with his feet in the road and 
his back against the tree. [He was then invited to pass through our lines to a 
house to await my arrival.” 


—A writer in the New York Medical Record shows that mortality among young 
children is vastly increased by hot weather. In 1882 and 1883, there was an in- 
crease of the mean temperature of July over August of from 2.37° to 4.06° Fahr. 
The difference in heat represented by these few degrees doubled the death rate 
in children under five years. Impure air seems to be less fatal to children than 
great heat. They will endure foul air for long periods, while excessive heat 
sweeps them off at once. 


—An English critic who has been describing the genesis of the famous bal- 
lad, « Auld Robin Gray,” says that Lady Anne Lindsay, who wrote it, told her 
little sister one day that she was writing a ballad, and was oppressing her heroine 
with all manner of misfortunes, ‘I have already sent her Jamie to sea, broken 


her father’s arm, made her mother fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for 
a lover ; but poor thing, [ wish to add another misfortune to her in five lines.” 
“ Then steal her coo (cow),” piped up her little sister, and accordingly the cow 
was stolen and the ballad completed. 





—By order of the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, a close inspection by 
experts has been made of the ventilation and the condition of the air in several classes 
of the city schools. In one school-house, the rooms of which were heated by porce- 
lain stoves, but had no facilities for ventilation, the temperature at 8 o'clock 
A. M., was 10° Cent., and theamount of carbon 1 fro mz//e, which latter increased 
to 8.25 pro miile by 1 o’clock P. M. In this building, the doors and windows of 
the rooms remained closed during the recess. In another school-house, the Wil- 
helm Gymnasium, which is heated by steam, and in which the doors were opened 
during the recess, the result was as follows: Carbon at 8 o’clock in the forenoon, 
0.5 pro mille; at 9 o'clock, 3.5; after a recess of 10 minutes, I.5; at 11 o’clock, 
3.6; and at 1 o'clock, 4.1 pro mille. A much more favorable state of things was 
found in the Luisen and the Joachimsthal Gymnasia, both of which are heated by 
hot air, and have proper arrangements for ventilation. In the former, the propor- 
tion of carbon at noon was 1.75; in the latter only 1.28 pro mille. Steps were 
immediately ordered to be taken for overcoming the defective ventilation. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, August 14, 
‘THE threshing of wheat in the Northwest begins with the harvest itself, and 
| advices from Minnesota and Dakota within the last two days announce that 
the work is already in progress. The weather is good, and the wheat itself of 
fine quality. At Minneapolis prices range from 70 to 85 cents per bushel, accord- 
ing to grade, delivered at the mills. There has been some sagging in prices of 
stocks, but a recovery is evidenced within a day or two, and the quotations given 
below are much the same as those a week ago. The statement was circulated 
yesterday that both the “ bull” and “ bear” cliques had united to advance prices. 
There has been a considerable inflow of gold, $500,000 having arrived at New 
York last week, and yesterday the Aothnza brought in $750,000 and the Meyada 
$500,000,—all in British gold bars. This importation is barely warranted by the 
condition of exchange between this country and Europe, but will have an effect, 
of course, upon the stock and money markets here. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


August 13. August 6. August 13. August 6. 
Penna. R. R,, ; 56 57% North Penn. R.R., 63%bd 63%bd 
Phila. and Reading, I4 1-16 1334 United Cos. N. J., 194%  193bd 
Lehigh Nav., . : 43 43 Phila. and Erie, 12%bd 12bd 
Lehigh Valley, . 64 644% New Jersey Cent.,. 625 60% 
North Pac., com., . 224% 22% Ins. Co. of N. A... 31% 31 %bd 
North Pac., pref., . 52% 52% North. Cent. R. R., 57bd 57bd 
Buft., N. Y. and P., 4y%bd 4% Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 823 83 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 


U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., I1134 115% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 125 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 11234 1123} U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 127 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 119% 119% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 129 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1195 119% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 131 
U.S..38, a ee 100% 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 132 


The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


August 13. August 6. August 13. August 6. 
Central Pacific, 41% New York Central, 107% 110 
Den. and Rio Grande, 12% 123% Oregon and Trans., 1534 1258 
Delaware and Hud., 100 99% Oregon Navigation, 82% 82 
Del., Lack. and W., 114 114% Pacific Mail, . 50% 49% 
Erie, . . . 155 16% St. Paul, 85% 84% 
Lake Shore, . ; 83 84% Texas Pacific, 13% 12% 
Louis. and Nashville, 35% 35% Union Pacific, 46% 44% 
Michigan Central, . 683{ 70 Wabash, ; ; 64% 65% 
Missouri Pacific, 93% 91% Wabash, preferred, 153% 16 
Northwestern, com., 1017 102% Western Union, 66 % 66% 


The Ledger, (Philadelphia), of this morning says: “ The money market is 
unchanged. The policy pursued at New York by the Sub-Treasury, of paying 
greenbacks as well as gold in settlements at the Clearing House, has given 
general satisfaction, and at the same time has checked the reduction of the 
amount of gold held in the Treasury. The Treasury has also been a free payer 
for redeemed bonds recently, about $6,000,000 of the last $10,000,000 call, which 
matured August Ist, having been redeemed. In this city call loans are quoted at 
5 and 5% per cent., and the best commercial paper at 6 and 7 per cent., with 
exceptional cases at a lower rate. In New York the best double-name paper is 
quoted at 5% and 6 per cent., but single-name paper continues difficult to place 
at any figure. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at 1 and 1% per cent. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle reports the July earnings and 
mileage of forty railroads as amounting to $13,054,577, as against $13,052,727 in 
the same month of 1883, an increase of $1,850 on a mileage of 31,613 miles, 
against 29,108 same time last year, an increase of 2,505 miles. From January Ist 
to July 31st, the gross earnings of thirty-nine roads were $96,526,262, as against 
$94,335,782 same time in 1883, showing a net increase of $2,170,380. The most 
marked gain was shown by the Northern Pacific system, $2,583,414, followed by 
St. Louis and San Francisco, $509,832, and Rochester and Pittsburgh, $355,545. 
The largest decrease was on the Grand Trunk of Canada, $1,158,403, the next on 
the Chicago and Northwestern, $416,647, and the third on the Illinois Central 
and leased lines, $342,281. 

The banks of New York city, in their statement on the 9th, was “ favorable,” 
the surplus reserve increasing nearly a million dollars, making it $31,146,600,— 
very large figures. The specie rose to $76,346,000. 
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The Philadelphia banks in their statement on the 11th, showed an increase in 
the item of loans of $139,305, in reserve of $156,000, and in circulation of $12,- 
443. ‘There was a decrease in the item of national bank notes of $19,911, in 
due from banks of $854,817, in due to banks of $358,264, and in deposits of 
$269,423. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is said to have about 40,000,000 acres of un- 
sold land, about 16,000,000 acres of which is first-class agricultural lands, worth 
about $5 per acre. 

The number of immigrants who arrived in the principal customs districts of the 
United States during July was 35,952, against 46,220 during the corresponding 
month of 1883. The total number of immigrants, who arrived during the seven 
months, ending July 31st, 1884, was 307,435, against 368,065 during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Comptroller Grant, of New York City, on Monday received bids aggregating 
$1,012,000 for three per cent. city stock of the par value of $1,180,0co, He 
awarded to the Pacific Fire Insurance Company $112,000 of school bonds at par, 
redeemable in 10 years; to State Comptroller Chapin for the State of New York 
$200,000 of school bonds at par, redeemable in 20 years; $20,000 of same bonds 





at par, redeemable in 10 years, and $480,000 of armory bonds at par, redeemable 
in 10 years; to D. M. Nichols $20,000 of armory bonds at $1.001%4, redeemable 
in 1o years, and to Simon Stevens $180,000 Riker’s Island purchase bonds at par, 
redeemable in 10 years. 

The exports of provisions from the United States, since November 1, 1883, 
make the following showing, compared with last year : 


Pounds. Pounds. 





Pork, 26,799,200 36,95 1,000 
Bacon, 275,275,785 321,658,838 
Lard, 167,210,701 213,377,078 

‘otk, 472,285,686 571,986,966 





ONE COLD AFTER ANOTHER WILL, WITH MANY CONSTITUTIONS, SECURELY 
establish the seeds of Consumptioninthe system. If you are in need of a remedy 
for any Lung Troubles, or Throat Disease, you will find Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant 
always prompt and efficacious. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FINE ARTS== 


——AND-——— 


—===\MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 Cuestnut STREET, 








Wo. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE - DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 
832 & 884 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. 4@>~ Correspondence solicited. 

“Miniature Picture Gallery,’” a collection of gems, twenty- 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 





Unlike other extracts of beef, it 





five in number, on 1o by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BarRKER, President. 
Wo. WHARTON, JR., Superintendent. 
Wuarton Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 2% South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 














MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies, 








HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel adsolutely safe from accidents 
from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, Lak Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Ches. peake and Ohio Rail- 
toad, Centra] Pacific Railroad, etc. 





addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 


Wm. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benjamin B. ComEcGys. 
Aucustus Hzaton. 

Danigt Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEnb. 


. Lrvincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutaGuH. 
James L. CLaGHorn, 


AMES M. AERTSEN 

ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 
Wixuram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 


Hon, Wivu1aM A. PortEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 








THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, wiih 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English aud 

» free to all applicants, 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





A Fair Notice. 


In the course of a few days we 
shall have so many orders for the 
Fitchburg Worsted Pantaloons at 
$5.00, that we shall not be able to 
take any more for quick delivery, 


It must be borne in mind that low 
prices do not always mean common 
goods. These Fitchburg Worsted 
Pantaloons are a good example of 
this fact. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


sage & Cy 
= Ot lope 
THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOODS 


&, ” 


ng 











gr 
Market, Eight) ™ 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


Darlington, 
Runk 
& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 





1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Best Value. The Lowest Frice 

Everything in Dry 

J OHN Goops, WEARING AP- 

_._.?_ PAREL and HOousE- 

Wana MAKER §S kxeepinc — Appoint- 

MENTS sent by mail, 

STorE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ba-We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





AD. 1 


CASH CAPITAL, . e Neshigas wae nd 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

CIANING, oo oS ne ow 
Sulplus over all liabilities, . 


$40C,000 OO 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JouN WELSH ISRAEL MORRIS, 





OHN T. LEWIS OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R, MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 





794- 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital . - = $3 000 ooo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 


Charles Platt, 
Charles H. Rogers, 


George L. Harrison, 


Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 


George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


Henry Winsor, | 





President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wit.t1am P, Huston. 





THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VaULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F, Tyler. 

Henry C. Gibsou, 
Thomas McKean, 


Thomas Drake, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
f10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel; » etc., etc, 

—* FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DrreEcrTors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 





Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








OTTO 


4 Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
curiae ern amr WO or attendance. 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








Agency, - - - - - - - + 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
oe CHEAPEST, Every 

Quality Considered. Descr iption. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 














